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THE INSIDE STORY ON ANEW LEVEL 
OF CLOSENESS AND COMFORT 


More hair enters Improved system 
the chamber of the lifts and exposes 
improved “Lift additional hair. 
and Cut” system. 





Not to scale. 







Improved system 


cuts hair even closer. 























Cuts off 
more hatr. 










One look into our revolution- directed to the blades. The cutting 


ary new razor and you'll realize the system has been engineered to 
standards of shaving ) , shave even closer without 


have been raised. 

Dramatically. You'll | 
find you can now shave § 
closer than ever without 


~ the blades touching your 
skin. And an improved 
bearing mechanism 
delivers a more consis- 


the slightest sacrifice tent, smoother cutting 

of the legendary Norelco’ action. 

comfort. Together, these engi- 
This new standard neering advances shave 

of shaving excellence was you closer than ever. Yet 

achieved through major not one iota of comfort 


improvements has been lost. Rather, 


i INTRODUCING THE 
. Invirtually — NEWGENERATIONNORELCO. you've 


8) every area of gained a new 


j the Norelco patented level of closeness 
“Lift and Cut’. system. and comfort. 





LinandCut' sr. Le comb slots have And that, gen- 
“rasurance a been redesigned so hair tlemen, is the real 
Noretcos patentec 


performance. growing at : inside 


any angle can be quickly (*yNor elco story. 
ADissonstNorth AmeneanPhinscomecon. fA NEW LEVEL OF CLOSENESS AND COMFORT. 








To confirm the benefits of nuciear energy, 
we got an outside opinion. 


In the words of the President’s National borne pollutants in the U.S. by over 19,000 _ plants. Because the more plants we have, 

Energy Strate ‘uclear power isa _ tons every day. That's because the 111 nuclear the more energy we'll have for the future 

proven electricity-generating technology _ plants now operating in this country don’t _ of our planet. 

that emits no sulfur dioxide, nitrogen bu ything to generate electricity. For more information, write to the U.S. 

oxides, or greenhouse gases.” T we breathe is cleaner because of Council for Energy Awareness, P.O. Box 
In fact, nuclear energy helps reduce air- nuclear energy. But we need more nuclear 66080, Dept. BEOL, ‘Washington, D.C. 20035. 


Nuclear energy means cleaner air. 


©1991 USCEA 








INTRODUCING 
ATOOTHPASTE 
THAT WILL 
HELP KEEP 
TARTAR 
FROM THE 
FACES 
OF THE EARTH. 


The challenge with tartar is to away the bacterial plaque 
fight it before it even starts to before it can harden into 
harden. New Colgate Tartar ugly tartar. The results: 

















Control, with our ex- Teeth that feel as clean as 
clusive tartar-fighting can be. And a smile that 
booster, does just that. could only come from the 





It helps you brush 





world’s leading toothpaste 


BECAUSE YOUR SMILE WAS MEANT TO LASTALIFETIME. | -,~ 


{ tartar above the gum line, bu bot been show y therape i ioxbontal disc apeutics American Dental Association 
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The answer is worth billions— 
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_ Target: 
environmental excellence 


Where the environment is concerned, we all share the same basic 
goals—just as we share the air we breathe, the water we drink and the 
desire to preserve a healthy planet for future generations. At Mobil, 
we're committed to those ends. 

And those aren't just fine-sounding words. To deliver on our com- 
mitment, Mobil last year spent hundreds of millions of dollars on envi- 
ronmental efforts. And, while all Mobil employees must recognize their 
duty to protect the environment, some 900 Mobil men and women 
worldwide are dedicated to full-time work on environmental, health and 
Safety issues. 

The company’s record over the years has been very good— 
though no one is perfect—and we're aiming to make it even better. It's 
getting harder and harder to hit the bull's-eye as environmental stan- 
dards tighten, but we have some expert help: our employees. 

Aiming for environmental excellence depends on thousands of 
individual efforts by thousands of individual employees working 
together. Every single day dedicated men and women work at prevent- 
ing oil spills, recycling, reducing emissions and waste, and developing 
new and better products. They also give of their own time and environ- 
mental efforts off the job as well as on: 

@ Near Princeton, New Jersey, an employee group's first modest 
tree-planting project grows into a community arboretum. 

® Volunteers on the Gulf Coast clean nearly nine tons of trash 
from 36 miles of beaches. 

@ In Aberdeen, Scotiand, the North Sea Bird Club gets an invalu- 
able database from a North Sea platform radio operator. 

@ Offshore drillers on a Gulf of Mexico platform provide research 
space and aid to scientists studying fish populations. 

@ A Japanese forms a Little League team that turns 
unimproved land into baseball diamonds. 

@ Workers at a Mobil mining site in Wyoming adopt and nurture a 
local population of golden eagles, prairie falcons and horned owls. 

®@ Mobil Chemical employees take to the schools in their area to 
educate kids about recycling. 

These good people, and thousands of other Mobil employees 
around the world, share a natural inclination to protect the environment. 
They also share in our corporate goal of environmental excellence. 
From the special care our explorationists take in delicate environments, 
to the clean-air and clean-water programs at Mobil refineries, to the 
safe, high-quality products and service stations customers rely 
on—Mobil as an organization shares the dedication of Mobil people. 

To both document and pay tribute to these individual and corpo- 
rate efforts worldwide, we've put together for employees a 16-page tab- 
loid called Target: environmental excellence. \t takes you on an armchair 
tour of Mobil'’s—and our employees'—global quest for environmental 
excellence. It might provide you with some ideas for your own organiza- 
tion or your own efforts. And it might give you some new ideas about 
how an oil company and its everyday environmentalists can make a 
positive difference in the environment. If you'd like a copy, please call 
1 (800) 999-2494, or write to Mobil, Box El, 3225 Gallows Road, Fairfax, 


VA 22037. 
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ROUNDTIP 
5 Sams total fa Py, nti 
| ~ (2.1gmssat fat), (3.1m 
BEEF AND TODAY'S 


HEALTH STAMPEDE. 
These are leaner times 
Conspicuous consumption is 
|| out. The basics are back. People 
are eating lighter, leaner 
foods. And here's the 
whole story 

Calories: 
the inside account. 
The Skinniest Six cuts of beef 
are surprisingly lean and low in 
calories. In fact, three ounces of 
lean, trimmed beef average a 
mere 180 calories: Makes you 
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TOPLOIN 





al fat* 





fajitas and Japanese steak salad 
Cholesterol: perception 
us. reality. 
This should make headlines 
lean, trimmed beef has no more 
cholesterol than chicken 
° —without the skin 
While chicken does have 
less fat, moderate servings 
of beef fit easily within 
leading dietary guidelines. 


Nutritional facts rounded-up. 
Lean beef has a high ratio of 

nutrients to calories. Number 
crunchers take note. Three 














da stop and think. About beef ounces supply 38% 
I — = 
“Sources: USDA Handbook 8-13 1990 Ree, US. RDA National Research 
Council 1989, 10th Edition. Figures are for a cooked and 
trimmed 3 oz, serving. 402. uncooked yield 3 oz. cooked. 
1990 Beef Industry Council and Beef Board. 
& QUICK BEEF FAJITAS 
> wath Cum 
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143 calorie 179 calories 65 calories 
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of the U.S. RDA for vitamin 
B-12 and zinc. Plus a generous 
56% of U.S. RDA for protein 
Not to mention 14% of the 
recommendation for iron 
That's quite a mouthful 
Wisdom to steer by. 
Nutritionists recommend a 
balanced, varied diet and 
leaner cuts of meat. Training 
gurus push aerobic exercise 
Stress management types 
suggest a month in the Baha- 











mas. Grilling steaks on the 
beach, no doubt 
Dinnertime inno time. 
Beef is perhaps the ultimate 
fast food. From quick steaks 
and fajitas to blazing 
stir frys. No time left? 
Time for juicy leftovers 


Beef. 


Real food for real people. | 















































LETTERS 


THE VICE PRESIDENT 


“Give Dan Quayle 
a break!” 


Barbara Stuvengen 
Orfordville, Wis. 


In these sensitive times, the prospect of 
Vice President Dan Quayle’s suddenly suc- 
ceeding President Bush is, to put it mildly, 


| disconcerting [NATION, May 20]. Quayle 


does not inspire confidence. The question 
facing Bush in 1992: When does loyalty to a 
political choice become obstinacy? 


Mildred Sloane | 


Des Moines 


The Quayle-bashing phenomenon in 
the wake of President Bush’s health prob- 
lems amazes me. Let’s face it, the U.S. po- 
litical system does not select the ideal per- 
son for either President or Vice President. 
The best we can hope for is competence. 
Sometimes we get lucky. Harry Truman 
was not so highly regarded as Vice Presi- 
dent, but he did a hell of a job as President. 

Michael H. Gay 
La Jolla, Calif. 








The Agony of Bariziatesf , , 


tax « * 


Bush's heart B&pre 
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What we have learned about the vice 
presidency is that a person of reasonable 
ability and intelligence who applies him- 
self or herself earnestly (and there is no 
reason to belicve Quayle does not at 
least meet these modest criteria) can do 
a good job as President. 

Ramachandran Bharath 
Irvin A. Zaenglein 
Marquette, Mich. 





If America were an insignificant coun- 
try, its voters could choose a Vice President 
for whatever stupid, partisan reasons they 
might think politically expedient. But as the 
US. is the most powerful nation, Ameri- 
cans owe it to the world to display more re- 
sponsibility in selecting the person who is a 
heartbeat away from the presidency. 

Donald Ostergard 
Drumheller, Alta. 


Why the foreboding over the potential 
ascendancy of J. Danforth Quayle to the 
presidency? What could he possibly do to 
make our current malaise any worse? 
Bring him on. He may be just what we need 
to reveal to ourselves the third-rate nation 
we've become. 

Jan Sershen 
San Anselmo, Calif. 


You neglected to mention the strange 
accomplishment of one Vice President, 
Charles Dawes [1925-29, under Calvin 
Coolidge]. In 1912 he composed a melody 
that became a No. 1 popular hit in the late 
*50s, It’s All in the Game. 

Charles Henry Hull 
North Dartmouth, Mass. 


Thomas R. Marshall, who served as 
Woodrow Wilson’s Vice President (1913- 
21), told this story about the office: Once 





THE CELICA GT EXTRA VALUE PACKAGE 
CAN SAVE YOU UPTO $800 ON THESE OPTIONS 








For those occasions when the road isnt entertainment enough, theres an electronically 


tuned AM/FM stereo with auto-reverse cassette and six speakers 
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right at your fingertips 
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Cruise control opens up 
the pleasure of the open road. 


This is one spoiler that will spoil you with what it does for Celica’ looks. 






Floor mats you'll go to the wall for. 











there was a poor widow who had two sons. 

One went to sea, and the other became 

Vice President. Neither was ever heard 
from again. 

Milton A. Darling 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Trade and Pollution 
In “Love Canals in the Making” [EN- 
VIRONMENT, May 20], your article on ex- 
tending the free-trade agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Mexico, you assert 
that the governments of both countries 
have paid lip service to environmental 
protection. For your information, under 
the Bush Administration, the U.S. Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency has broken 
all existing enforcement records. Pollut- 
ers last year paid a record $61.3 million in 
civil penalties, up 74% from the previous 
year. Forty percent of all civil penalties 
ever collected by the EPA were gathered in 
the past two years. The U.S. is living up to 
its environmental commitments. For its 
part, the Mexican government has been 
shutting down many polluting companies. 
A free-trade agreement will provide Mex- 
ico with the added environmental muscle 

it needs. 

William K. Reilly, Administrator 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
Washington 
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LETTERS 
Madonna: Treat or Dud? 

We live in a time when it is almost im- 
possible to be outrageous, That Madonna 
gleefully resorts to the desecration of 
Christian symbols and the values they rep- 
resent and makes degrading, cheap-thrill 
sexuality her stock-in-trade does not sur- 
prise me [PROFILE, May 20]. It’s your con- 
stant fawning over her that I find appalling. 

Gordon Ely 
Richmond 


I think everybody should stop trying to 


| dare Madonna. She can do very well on her 


1.800-GO-TOYOTA fora t 


own, obviously. Thank God for brave souls 
like her 

Debbie O'Leary 

North Hollywood 


Old-Fashioned Genuine New Towns 


While the charm of America’s small- 
town past may in part have been a result of 
user-friendly streets and architecture, 
which planners Andres Duany and Eliza- 
beth Plater-Zyberk are trying to re-create 
[DESIGN May 20], what made the differ- 
ence was that people in those towns really 
knew one another. These new towns can 
work as intended only if the residents 
spend less time behind locked doors 
watching television and more time chatting 


shure and Ibex mur nearest 


fe ale 


ctual dealer price and customer 


ry. Get More F 


with the neighbors over the backyard 

fence. Ultimately, people and their rela- 

tionships are what made the small towns of 

the past something we hunger for in to- 
day’s impersonal world. 

Roger Holley 

San Diego 


Kurt Andersen is incredibly optimistic. 
He claims the new planners will “build 
wholly new towns and cities the way our 
ancestors did.” The old ones grew up 
around some commercial focus—harbors, 
fertile cropland, crossroads or bridges, 
sources of water or power, minerals 
some resource. If people could earn a liv- 
ing there, they stayed and pursued their 
personal goals. Towns were the result 
They came after the people, not before. 
Martin B. Reiter 
Gales Ferry, Conn. 


Truth in Science 
Barbara Ehrenreich makes a valid 

point about the controversy surrounding 
David Baltimore and Thereza Imanishi- 
Kari and the falsification of scientific data 
[Essay, May 20]. She is right in castigating | 
Baltimore for signing off on the fraudulent 
results as a senior scientist. 

David G. Brown 
Simi Valley, Calif. | 
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Why it takes legwork | 


to flatten your stomach 


You can’t reduce 
stomach fat by 










major body muscles. 
Which means you 


exercising burn more body fat in 
abdominal muscles « less time than with 
alone. *@ any other in-home 


exercise machine. And 
while you're at it, you're 
toning and defining those 
muscle groups, as well. So 
you feel as good as you look. 


Research has 
shown that 
exercises that 
work only the abdominal 
region are not effective. 
They simply don’t involve 
enough muscle mass to 
burn the calories 
necessary to trim fat. 
Instead of flattening, 
they merely 
strengthen 
underlying 
muscles, providing 
no reduction in 
girth, fatfolds, or total 
body fat percentage. 


Free information. 

Call or write us today. 

We'll send you a free brochure and 
video that describe how 
NordicTrack can flatten your 
stomach and make you look 
and feel your best. 


Noraic 
. Call or Write for a 


FREE VIDEO 


& Brochure 


1-800-328-5888"), 


or write 
Dept. #376F1, 141 Jonathan Blvd. N 


iska, MN 55318 


rack 


A CML Company 


The exclusive 
NordicTrack‘ total-body 
aerobic exerciser is the 
most effective way to 
flatten your stomach. 


The total-body motion involves all 


Special 

Collector's Edition 
240 pp. 100 full-color 
photos. 

Hardcover. $19.95, 
plus S&H 


A Time BOOK 


®@ This limited quantity, Collector's Edi- 
tion offers you a compelling history and 
analysis of the war in the Persian Gulf 


@ A 240 page hardcover volume, it fea- 
tures over 100 full-color photos, maps, 
and charts—many of them previously 
unreleased 


® Written by TIME’s top editors and cor- 
respondents with the style, accuracy, 
and clarity you expect from TIME 


EES 


CALL 1-800-257-5455 
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LETTERS 
The Essay by Ehrenreich excels jn hy- 
perbole and sanctimony. She has no 
grounds for ridiculing the conclusions of the 
controversial paper, or for asserting that it 
caused a waste of time for scientists world- 
wide. Experts tell me that because cellular 
immunology is a murky field, the paper was 
valuably provocative, whether or not the 
conclusions stand. Whatever errors may 
have been committed by Baltimore in deal- 
ing with the scientific and political problems 
that it raised, society will only lose if the case 
diminishes the use of his exceptional talents 
and if it bureaucratizes science in the search 

for unattainable perfection. 
Bernard D. Davis 
Professor of Microbiology Emeritus 
Harvard Medical School 
Boston 


a 
Getting There Is Half the 
Fun? 


Frequent flyer John Sununu’s practice of 
using military aircraft for trips, some of 
them personal, didn’t go down well with 
readers (NATION, May 6], most of whom 
felt taxpayers shouldn't have to foot the 
bill for nonofficial trips taken by the White 
House chief of staff. But free-lance 
cartoonist Paul Dillon of Maryland 
Heights, Mo., had a novel idea of how 
Sununu could keep on flying. 


1661 NOTHO IN¥d & 











+s. ONE WAY THE AIR FORCE COULD 
DELIVER SUNUNU ON HiS SKI TRIPS 
WITHOUT TAXPAYERS OBJECTING Too 
MUCH... 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letter 
Time & Life Building * Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 


12) 060) 





Fax number: ( 


Letters should include the write 
telephone, and may be edited [ 
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Subscription Renewals? | 
Gift Subscriptions? | 
Address Changes? | 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
































Ask anybody here in 
Mississippi what quality they 
most admire about our 
Catfish. The answer folks give 
is, of course, taste. And the 
story’s spreading. One nation- 
ally known food author 

has described Mississippi 
farm-raised Catfish this 

way, “it’s as sweet as sole, as 
firm as cod, as versatile 

as salmon.” Still others have 
found beauty in knowing 

it’s rich in nutrients. Low in 
calories. And now we'd like 
you to discover what we've 
known all along. Prepared in 
a favorite recipe, there’s no 
better looking fish in the world 


Fried grilled, baked, blackened 
broiled or sauteed, Catfish is one of the 
world’s most versatile, best tasting fish 












Raised ona 


gourmet diet of 
natural grains 
and proteins, our 
Catfish are 
perfect, plump, 
delicious 


At harvest, Catfish 

are transported live to 
processing plants 

only minutes away. The 
result, as you might 
expect, is a fresher 
better tasting fish 







For our ponds, 
we draw fresh, pure 
water from the 
alluvial aquifers of 


the Yazoo basin feet Bet 


dade ddndndindelall 


A fillet of Mississippi farm-raised _ || 















Catfish is low in calories 
Compare to equivalent portions 
of beef, chicken, or pork 


Calories per 3.5 oz. serving* 


Farm-raised Catfish 145 
Chicken Breast 170 
Beef Sirloin 215 

240 





Pork Loin 
‘ s USDA 















Unlike % 


% 
most fish 


“Ns> «! 
ours must “Ture 1 

pass inspections conducted by 

the US.DC for The Catfish 

Institute. Only Catfish of superior 

quality, freshness and taste 

will earn this seal 














| Ie you'd like to see some of 
| our best looking, best 
tasting Catfish recipes, write 
for our new cookbook 

It’s 16 pages with 20 recipes. 













NAME 


ADDRE 








| STATE zp 


Send a check or money 
order for $2.00 to: 
The Catfish Institute 
Box 327T 

Belzoni, MS 39038 































































ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY WILLIAM RIESER 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 





BY TIME’S REVIEWERS / Compiled by Andrea Sachs 





DARROW (Pas, June 7,9 p.m. 
on most stations). Kevin Spa- 
cey gets the juicy role of the leg- 
endary defense attorney. Great 
subject and a spirited presenta- 
tion, but too many Hollywood- 
bio clichés mar this American 
Playhouse movie. 


1, CLAUDIUS (pas, debuting 
June 9, 9 p.m. on most sta- 
tions). Sex, corruption, double 
dealing and all those other fun 
things that made Rome the 
place to be a couple of thou- 
sand years ago. Derek Jacobi 
stars in this much lauded Mas- 
terpiece Theatre series, return- 
ing for a summer-long run. 


TWIN PEAKS (asc, June 10, 

9 p.m. EDT). The TV world has 
passed him by, but Agent 
Cooper still has a few mysteries 
left to solve. The two-hour sea- 
son (and probably all-time) fi- 
nale may clear up one or two of 
them. 





ASOLDIER OF THE GREAT 
WAR by Mark Helprin (Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich; 
$24.95). In this big (792 pages) 
rumbustious novel, an aging 
Italian professor recounts his 
adventures during World War 
I. Once the long narrative gath- 
ers force, the tale moves with 
riotous energy and sustained 
brilliance. 


THE BIRTH OF THE MODERN 
by Paul Johnson 
(HarperCollins; $35). A quirky 
pop history—starting with the 
Battle of New Orleans and 
ending with the death of the 
first railway-accident victim — 
of 15 years that shaped the 
modern world. British author 
Johnson (Modern Times, 
Intellectuals) finds room for 
everything, from the decline of 
snuff taking among women to 


0 


artists’ yearnings to produce 
ever bigger paintings. 


COUNSEL TO THE PRESI- 
DENT by Clark Clifford with 
Richard Holbrooke (Random 
House; $25). Washington’s 
nonpareil insider looks back on 
his years—usually in an unoffi- 
cial capacity—within the pen- 
umbra of power. The behind- 
the-scenes anecdotes are 
fascinating and irresistible. 


a 


FX2: THE DEADLY ART OF 
ILLUSION. Truth in advertis- 
ing, guys! The Deadly Art of In- 
coherence would be a much 
more accurate subtitle for this 
sequel, which gets about half- 
way to agreeability and then 
falls back in confusion. Man 
cannot live—or even stay fully 
awake—on special effects 
alone. 





THE OLD BOY. Sometimes 
A.R. Gurney (The Dining 
Room, Love Letters) is a wry 
Wasp elegist. In this powerful, 





































June 30. 









superbly played off-Broadway 
drama, he depicts a ruling élite 
suppressing a gay teenager of 
the 1950s. 


FROM THE MISSISSIPPI 
DELTA. Launched in Chicago, 
a prizewinner in Washington 
and now at Hartford Stage 
Company, this gutsy story of 
black women in the South 
seemingly speaks to 
everybody. 


THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES. 
John Mahoney is perfectly cast 
as the working-class-hero fa- 
ther in this family play, which 
was written just before the 
Generation Gap got its name 
and is now handsomely revived 
off-Broadway. 


», 





ELVIS COSTELLO: MIGHTY 
LIKE AROSE (Warner Bros.). 
Brother Costello again, in a 
nerve-wrenching excursion 
through the inner sanctums of 
his troubled spirit. Songs like 
How to Be Dumb are akin to 
bamboo slivers under finger- 
nails, but Costello’s humor—in 
full bloom here—gives them 
both buoyancy and added 
punch. 


THE KENTUCKY 
HEADHUNTERS: ELECTRIC 
BARNYARD (Mercury). These 
five fellas are good-time 








ARATA ISOZAKI 1960/1990 ARCHITECTURE: Museum of 
Contemporary Art, Los Angeles. What more fitting location 
for the first major retrospective of Japan’s greatest postwar 
architect than the building that was his premier American 
commission? This is not just another bland collection of an 
architect’s renderings, but an in-depth overview of the life 
and career of one of the world’s most exciting and original 
designers, The event coincides with Isozaki’s 60th birthday, 
which the Japanese consider a benchmark age at which an 
individual has gained sufficient wisdom to make important 
contributions. But as the show makes clear, Isozaki has long 
since left his mark on the world. The multimedia exhibit 
spans 30 years of his work, from his youthful visionary 
proposals for Tokyo in the 1960s to his current urban projects 
around the world. The exhibit includes a full-scale 
reconstruction of a tea house, 35 scale models, 200 original 
drawings and three high-definition TV programs. Through 
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boys for damned sure, with a 
unique combination of respect 
and irreverence for the byways 
of country music. Any bunch 
that records The Ballad of 
Davy Crockett and brings it off 
with a straight face and a 
steady beat deserves a hunk of 
respect, and maybe a side 
order of awe. 


ROY HARGROVE: PUBLIC EYE 
(Novus). At 21, trumpeter 
Hargrove plays with the confi- 
dence and maturity of jazzmen 
twice his age. With his sharp at- 
tack and liquid tone, he brings 
both fire and lyricism to a rep- 
ertoire that is always anchored 
in melody. Alto-sax man Anto- 
nio Hart adds a riveting coun- 
terpoint to this tight, driving 
quartet. 


TOBIAS PICKER: 

THE ENCANTADAS (Virgin 
Classics). Inspired by Herman 
Melville’s eerie prose poems 
The Encantadas, Picker uses 
traditional and 20th century 
musical vocabularies to create 
a hauntingly sinister and 
beautiful evocation of the 
“evilly enchanted” Galapagos, 
performed by Christoph 
Eschenbach and the Houston 
Symphony with narration by 
Sir John Gielgud. 


ETCETERA 


WORKING PEOPLE OF 
RICHMOND: LIFEANDLABOR 
INAN INDUSTRIAL CITY, 
1865-1920: The Valentine 
Museum, Richmond. The 
show explores the changes and 
impact of industrialization 
through audiovisual displays, 
working machinery and 
hands-on activities like 
stemming tobacco. June 7 
through Dec. 9. 


THE YOSEMITE: PHOTO- 
GRAPHS OF GALEN ROWELL. 
The 100th anniversary of the 
founding of California’s Yo- 
semite National Park is marked 
by an exhibition of 36 color 
photographs, with text by 
Rowell and conservationist 
John Muir. At the Smithsoni- 
an’s National Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Washington, 
through June 16. 





Who knows 
your disability insurance 
needs best? 














_ INTERVIEW 


Democracies 








By DAVID AIKMAN WASHINGTON 


Q. So many of the leaders of the world’s new 
emerging democracies are people who, in 
one way or another, have had their lives pro- 
foundly affected by the dictatorships they 
are replacing. Is this pattern natural? Neces- 
sary? Useful? 

A. It is useful in important therapeutic 
ways. It is useful to have leaders such as 
Czechoslovakia’s Vaclav Havel, Poland’s 
Lech Walesa, the Philippines’ Corazon 
Aquino, Nicaragua’s Violeta Chamorro, 
who have all suffered directly, in order to 
deal with the challenge of change for a so- 
ciety at that moment. There is an extraor- 
dinary burden that ordinary people endure 
when they recognize, perhaps after dec- 
ades of having been submissive, slavelike, 
that freedom calls for a different set of im- 
peratives, for a certain capacity for individ- 
ual decision, judgment and action. I also 
think it’s rather important, for the creation 
of a strong civic culture, for there to have 
been some type of civic protest or move- 
ment that in the worst days of dictatorship 
bore witness to more humane values. I do 
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A Doctor for Young 


ALLEN WEINSTEIN helps guide emerging nations toward 
pluralism. Now he is examining Bulgaria’s role in the 
attempted assassination of the Pope. 


not know of any society that will survive as 
a democracy that does not possess in some 
fashion or other that sort of civic culture. 


Q. Is there anything that could cause a rever- 


sal of the democratic revolution in Eastern | 


Europe? 

A. In its underlying directions, no. But in 
the pace and processes of change, I suppose 
that a great danger in virtually all the East 
European countries is the trauma of the 
transition to a market economy. How can it 
be done in a way that does not leave a large 
percentage of the population so frustrated 
and bitter about the slow pace that they turn 
to more undemocratic leaders at the ex- 
tremes? Think about the general situation. 
How often, in the history of the world, do 
you have so many simultaneous revolutions 
occurring, with people who are trying to 
change their political and economic struc- 
tures and cultural norms, all simultaneous- 
ly? They have precious little time to rest and 
focus on any of these matters. 


Q. Do you see a danger of Eastern Europe 
being embroiled in ancient ethnic hatreds? 


| “Pe ople 
cannot 
; afford not 
to have a 
democracy. 
Itis nota 


luxury, it’s a 
necessity.” 






| pean Commission on Human Rights and 











A. 1991 is not 1914. There exists a political, 
economic and cultural Europe with institu- 
tional underpinnings—the Council of 
Europe, the European Parliament, the Eu- 
ropean Court of Human Rights, the Euro- 





other institutions—to which grievances 
can be and have been brought. Even in the 
Soviet Union, putting aside tragedies like 
the Armenian-Azerbaijani strife, the re- 
cent rapprochement between Yeltsin and 
his eight republican leader-colleagues and 
Gorbachev, however temporary it may be, 
suggests that people have begun to recog- 
nize a more pluralistic political culture 
than had existed a year ago. 


Q. Can these positive trends be reversed by 
a determined show of will? 

A. No, no, absolutely not. One must recog- 
nize, I suppose, as Arthur Schlesinger once 
said about the American Civil War, that 
history is not a redeemer promising to 
solve all problems in time. The situation 
could get worse in every one of these coun- 
tries. And keep in mind another element 
here, the Andy Warhol line about every- 
one being a celebrity for 15 minutes. Well, 
Eastern Europe has had its 15 minutes. But 
you can’t tear the Berlin Wall down a sec- 
ond time. 


Q. One of the staples of thrillers in the past 
two decades has been the idea of a secret 
Nazi order waiting to move back into place in 
Germany... 

A. ... Right, Sir Laurence Olivier as the 
world’s ultimate dentist. 


Q. Is there any possibility of a similar kind of 
wicked network of ex-communist intelligence 
agents plotting to destroy democracy? 

A. In some of these countries the changes 
that have occurred have been so recent 
that there are undoubtedly groups within 
the intelligence community waiting their 
turn, looking for ways to influence events. 
But this concept of some disgruntled outfit 
out there in the backwoods—well, we have 
them in Idaho, after all, our own sort of 
neo-Nazis and survivalists waiting for their 
moment. 


Q. Obviously, there is a need to protect free 
and open societies from people dedicated to 
destroying them. But is there some formula 
for a government that would make it strong 
enough to protect itself from subversion, but 
not so strong that it becomes oppressive? 
A. I think oversight by a society’s elected 
Officials is absolutely critical. In the U.S. 
there is both presidential and congressio- 
nal oversight. In the case of some of the 
newer democracies of Central and East- 
ern Europe, there is barely adequate 
oversight. President Zhelyu Zhelev of 
Bulgaria himself has complained that he 
doesn’t know whether the kas is still ac- 
tive in Bulgaria. 

One secret weapon that citizens in 
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UNUM. Youre covered by the nations 
leading disability insurer. 


UNUM. You benefit from unequalled risk 
management and rehabilitation capabilities. 


UNUM. Meeting your benefit needs with 
disability plans, specialty employee benefits, 
retirement and long term care plans. 
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Do more. 



















If it weren't for all the work, wed all A computer that has been consis- 
get a lot more accomplished. tently rated significantly higher for user 
* Itisnt ashortage of productivity than other PCs, including 
System 7 §§ thinking, inspiration or computers running Windows 30° 
motivation that prevents The only computer to be named 
people from achieving one of the best designed products of 
Pion Src: M their goals. the last decade by Th me magazine. Virtual memory is a System 7 feature that gives our most 
pastes apis Its the abundance of =e 7 Seana powerful Macintosh computers the power to do more. 
organizing and coordinating; processing ssn Every Macintosh has powerful built-in 
and procedure; training, retraining, networking capabilities. (The only family 
searching and shuffling that they have of computers to do so.) Because people 
to do along the way. get more accomplished when they work 


Personal computers were supposed 
to streamline the mundane chores and 
monotonous routines so that we could 
concentrate on solving problems and 
moving ahead. What happened? —- 

The April 29th Business Week cover ™ 
story about product design put it > 
quite bluntly: “Every day, across 2 network into less work and a 
America millions of . . . highly company into more of a team. 
competent men and women With System 7, Macintesh can bave file sharing, multitasking and other work-saving powers. System if also simplifies and 
are driven to helpless frustration by the So what makes Macintosh different? _ refines the way that a Macintosh works, 
products around them. . . . New systems Every Macintosh lets you run more ‘Tb make the computer that’s famous for 
that were supposed to make work more than 4,000 programs that all work in the being easy to use even easier. 


together than when they work alone. 
And now, with the introduction of the 
latest Macintosh system software —a 
breakthrough known simply as System 7 
— a Macintosh will do even more for 
you. With new powers designed to turn a 



















efficient . . . often do just the reverse.” same consistent, intuitive way. If you would like to 
At Apple, we couldn't agree more. We You learn one, youve learned the see just how hard a 

believe most PCs are too basics of all of them. And since personal computer can 

hard to set up. Too diffi- learning new programs work, see the family 

cult to use. And too is a lot less work, you'll of affordable Macintosh 

expensive to support. tend to use your computers today at 
That’ why we computer to do — 


—— our authorized Apple re- 
seller (call 800-538-9696, ext. 777 
for the location of the one near you). 


make the Apple 
Macintosh’ person- 


al computer. ee 
It$ the one ne Cone 


sonal computer that 
was designed from the 
very first chip to work the way 
that people work. 


many more things. 
> —_ Every Macintosh 

> will let you copy work 

youve done in one 
program and paste it And get your hands on the power 
into thousands of other you buy a personal com- 

Macintosh programs. So youcan _ puter for in the first place. = 
get more work out of the work you do. The power to be your best’ 





Wi and “Macemtush or Windows 30° Dnagmanty: Rewverch, Inc. Fetrwary 1991 


“The figures doen't come from ws Theyre from “The Peat Marwick Macintosh Bilectiveness 
The power to bre pot Windows w a trademark of Micronoll Corp. Toes aad was written chesnenecd, Presented 
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ANEW PLACE 
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POST-IT NOTES. 





Our new, refillable C-300 pop up 
dispenser keeps a pad of our special 
fan-folded Post-it” brand notes 
wherever you need them. Its unique 
adhesive backing sticks to most sur- 
faces, so Post-it notes can always be 
right at your fingertips. 

Ask for the new C-300 wherever 
you buy office, school, or art supplies. 
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emerging democracies have is transparen- 
cy, a consistency between what they say in 
private and what they pronounce in public, 
It really knocks the socks off any paranoid 
intelligence officer who is waiting for that 
conspiracy to emerge in private. It has 
been a source of amazement to me how 


quickly the fear of arbitrary authority has | 


disappeared throughout Central and East- 
ern Europe. 


Q. You have been invited to examine Bulgar- 
ia’s official archives in connection with the at- 
tempted assassination of the Pope in 1981. 
Why do you feel it is so important for the Bul- 
garians, a decade later, to pursue the ques- 
tion of their possible involvement? 

A. It is not so important to know the truth 
or falsity of any specific theory of the 
case—the Bulgarian connection, or KGB 
connection, or Turkish mafia connection, 
or any other. I think it is important to know 
what can be known, given the fact that the 
Pope, arguably the most important reli- 
gious figure in the 20th century, might have 
been snuffed out even before he began his 
most important work. It is an inquiry for 
history. President Zhelev recognizes that 
the inquiry into the attempted assassina- 
tion of the Pope is really part of a broader 
inquiry into Bulgaria’s history of the past 
50 years, at least as far as the role played by 
the intelligence services. When a Commu- 
nist deputy in the Bulgarian National As- 
sembly attacked my friend Zhelev, saying 
“Why can’t we just turn the page?” Zhelev 
replied, “Absolutely. But first we must 
read it.” 


Q. What would be the impact if it turned out 
that there was a KGB smoking gun indicating 
links between Moscow and Sofia in this as- 
sassination attempt? 

A. There are relatively few smoking guns 
in history. I think at this point all I would 
care to say is that we will try to take the evi- 
dence as far as it will carry us. And given 
the limitations of evidence, it may not carry 
us all the way we would like to go. 


Q. Is Africa going democratic? 

A. The whole political climate in Africa 
has been affected by the issues of democra- 
tization and the changeover from state- 
dominated economies to mixed-market 
economies. You have profound problems 
in places like Zaire and Kenya, but the 
continent is on the move in the direction of 
where the West has been. 


Q. Why does there seem to be a much great- 
er resistance to the idea of a civic culture 
with democratic political values in the Arab 
world than in, say, black Africa? 

A. Partly because of the strength of the 
Arab hereditary monarchies or the mili- 
tary regimes or one-party regimes that 
have replaced them, partly the extraordi- 
nary range of internal conflicts within the 
region, partly the tug of Islamic funda- 











mentalism. But even in a country like 
Iran, you see a remarkable range of dis- 
agreement that has internalized plural- 
ism. There are patterns emerging that 
create a kind of rough balance between 
more or less secular forces, even within 
the Islamic framework of the country. 
You are finding a similar evolution in 
Jordan. 

Kuwait offers an opportunity, but I'm 
not certain that Kuwaitis may not be in 
the process of missing it. Now is the time 
when they should be restructuring their 
constitution, developing some kind of 
representative assembly and_ providing 
for other mechanisms, including media 
dissent, that allow a safety valve for the 
expression of discontent without shooting 
those in power. I realize they have very 
pressing economic and other problems. 
But I’ve never known a society in the his- 
tory of the world where the quest for 
bread and the quest for freedom were 
necessarily in conflict with the quest for 
some type of economic stability. In most 
countries, at the most basic level, ordi- 
nary people want both. People cannot af- 
ford not to have a democracy. It is not a 
luxury, it’s a necessity. 


Q. What do you make of the current debate 
on American college campuses over “politi- 
cal correctness”? How does this mesh with 
democratic values? 

A. What worries me is the narrowing of 
discourse on a number of university cam- 
puses, the narrowing in the range of philo- 
sophical perspectives, the abandonment of 
the masterworks of Western civilization. 


Q. But how do you account for the fact that 
when so much of the world is embracing the 
idea of freedom, some university faculties in 
the largest Western democracy are promot- 
ing exactly opposite values? 

A. Irving Howe once called a certain 
type of faculty member a “gorilla with 
tenure.” You can confront the arguments 
for political correctness on campus, but 
the struggle has to be constant. There 
will always be people who try to enforce 
a lazy intellectual position. The best anti- 
dote would be to expose the holders of 
those views to what a real dictatorship is 
like and what happens to people when a 
set of ideas is enforced. 


Q. How did you get into this business? 

A. | first organized a citizens’ group, in- 
cluding Soviet dissidents in exile, that 
went to Madrid in 1980 for the human 
rights follow-up to the Helsinki agree- 
ment. In 1983 I coordinated a study 
group that led to the creation of the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy, of 
which I was the first president. But 1 
resigned to go into the “private sector” 
[to work] on democracy. I felt—and 
feel—more comfortable designing pro- 
grams than giving out money. . 
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in this proposal. 
Midnight oil, weekends, 
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But if it sells, 
it's worth every minute. 
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it belongs on 
Hammermill paper. 


Any proposal speaks a little more 
persuasively when you put it on Hammermill 
paper. A little more authoritatively. 

Why Hammermill? 

It could be the substance suggested by our 
watermarked bond papers. The sharp, 
down-to-business readability of our copier papers. 
The crisply contemporary colors of our 
eye-catching offset papers. 
Hammermill makes practically every kind 
of business paper there is. And every 
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that helps make sure what you have to say 
gets the attention it deserves. 
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It's not what you say, but how you say it. 





The approach of Father's Day 
can bring about all kinds of 
emotions. Even panic. And 
that can result in a hastily 
chosen tie or bottle of cologne 
While no gift can say it all, 
one that shows a particular 
thoughtfulness might come 
closer to expressing how you 
fee). The Braun shaver is such 


a gift. Every aspect of it has 
been meticulously thought 
through 

Its thin profile is designed 
to fit the face as comfortably 
as the hand. The rubber knobs 
provide a firm hold as well as 
quiet motor noise (a thoughtful 
feature for early morning) 

Its three position switch 


ensures a precise shave. 

Slide it into Position One 
and the shaver, with its 
platinum-coated foil, glides 
comfortably over the face 

Position Two combines the 
trimmer with the foil to cut long 
awkward hairs under the chin 

And Three extends the 
trimmer above the foil to trim 


mustaches and sideburns: 
This approach produces 

a closer, smoother shave. And 

that has made Braun the best- 

selling foil shaver in the world. 
Proof that a little consider- 

ation goes a long way. 


Designed to perform better. 
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By SIDNEY URQUHART / Reported by Linda Williams 


A Widow Dies 
In China 


Beijing sources say that Jiang 
Qing, 77, widow of Chairman 
Mao Zedong and ringleader of 

the infamous Gang of Four, 
| committed suicide late last 
month. She is believed to have 
hanged herself at the suburban 
Beijing villa where she had been 
under virtual house arrest since 
her trial and conviction 10 years 
ago for helping to carry out the 
Cultural Revolution that 
bloodied China from 1966 to 
1976, Jiang, who was known to 
have throat cancer, may have 
wished to cut short her suffer- 
ing. Her death comes at an awk- 
ward time for the Beijing gov- 
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ernment, concerned just 
with the anniversary of the June 
1989 massacre in Tiananmen. 
Although Jiang had nothing to 
do with that event, a public an- 
nouncement of her death could 
conceivably ignite a new wave 
of disturbances. 


Right Fish, 
Wrong State 


“Montana's legendary rivers 
and lakes offer anglers the op- 
portunity to catch wild trout in 
a pristine environment,” gushes 
the promotional copy on the 
state’s 1990-91 tourist) map. 
Certainly the instructions to 
photographer Steve Bly seemed 


now 


| clear enough: go forth into the 


Ever since George Harrison gathered with 
Ringo Starr, Eric Clapton, Bob Dylan and 
Ravi Shankar at Madison Square Garden 
for the 1971 benefit concert for Bangladesh, 


DEADICATED 





wilderness and bring back a 
shot of a “good-looking man 
with a big trout.” But Bly went 
too far afield to snap his fisher- 
man and his fish—all the way to 
the Boise River in neighboring 
Idaho. With more than a mil- 
lion of the embarrassing maps 
in circulation, Montana com- 
merce director Chuck Brooke is 
angling for damage control. 
Said he: “I thought that fish was 
kind of small for a Montana 
trout.” 


A Star Is Born 
In the Soviet Union 


Amid the desolation of 
nomic collapse, the Soviet acro- 
space industry has come up 
with an apparent winner. Flown 
by a crack new aerobatic team 
from Moscow, MiG-29 Ful- 
crum-D jet fighters dazzled 
spectators at a French air base 
last month with demonstrations 
of the Soviet-invented “cobra” 
maneuver. In a chilling imita- 
tion of a striking snake, the air- 
craft rockets upward from a 
standing start, slows to a near 
standstill as the pilot pulls its 
nose just past the 90° point, flies 
backward in that position and 
then snaps forward again and 
resumes normal flight. U.S. 
military officers dismiss the ma- 
neuver as impractical for com- 


eco- 


philanthropic pop has been a booming 
business. And in the caring, sharing "90s, a 
new formula has emerged: the compilation 
album. Among the best: 








FOR OUR CHILDREN DEADICATED RED HOT + BLUE TAME YOURSELF 
| For: Pediatric AIDS Rainforest Action AIDS research and People for the Ethical 
Network relief Treatment of Animals 
Theme: Children’s songs Songs by the Grateful SongsbyColePorter Songs by animal lovers 
Dead 
Stars: Bob Dylan, Bruce Elvis Costello, Bruce TheNevilleBrothers, The Pretenders, 
’ Springsteen, Paul Hornsby & the Range, David Byrne, Tom Howard Jones, k.d. 
McCartney, Elton John, Suzanne Vega, Cowboy Waits, Lisa Stansfield, lang, the B-52s, 
Sting, Ziggy Marley, Junkies, Midnight Oil, Annie Lennox,Debbie Belinda Carlisle, 
Bette Midler Jane's Addiction Harry and Iggy Pop Exene Cervenka 
Best Dylan's quirky This Old Los Lobos’ exultant U2's galvanizing Night Alive version of B-52’s 
Cuts Man, Little Richard’s —_ Bertha, Lyle Lovett’s and Day, k.d. lang’s Quiche Lorraine, lang’s 
sassy Itsy Bitsy Spider, Friend of the Devil, torchy Soin Love, Fine Damned Old Dog, 
Elton’s jazzy The Costello's Ship of Fools Young Cannibals’ silky Cervenka’s Do What! 
Pacifier Love for Sale Have to Do 
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but the sleek blue-and- 
white fighters are expected to 
star at this month’s Salon Aéro- 
nautique Espace in Paris. 


The Hazards of 
A Messy Desk 


If there’s anyone who should 
know how to guard against 
leaks, it’s John Martin, chief of 
internal security at the Justice 
Department. Yet Martin went 
home from the office one night 
in April, leaving a thick pile of 
supersensitive documents on 
the Iran-contra affair sitting on 
his desk. A routine security 
sweep that night revealed his 
carelessness and earned Martin 
an immediate suspension. Jus- 
tice insiders say Martin may re- 
ceive further punishment for 
the accidental security breach 
but will probably be able to re- 
turn to his job. 


Who Says We Have 
To Be Consistent? 


When it comes to trademarks, a 
Hollywood studio is fending off 
lawyers with one hand and dial- 
ing them with the other. It 
seems the forthcoming MGM- 
Pathé buddy flick, Harley David- 
son and the Marlboro Man, star- 
ring Don Johnson and Mickey 
Rourke, has the folks at Harley- 
Davidson and Philip Morris 
USA fretting about a dubious 
portrayal of two famous brand 
names. MGM-Pathé demurs, 
citing such precedents as Cadil- 
lac Man and The Coca-Cola Kid. 
But in New York City the studio 
is taking what appears to be the 
opposite side of the 
MGM-Pathé is suing a gay and 
lesbian organization called the 
Pink Panthers, which patrols the 
streets to protect homosexual 
men and women from roving 


bat, 


issuc, 


wood studio contends that the 
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gangs of gay bashers. The Holly- 
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group’s name and activities un- 
dermine the beloved public im- 
age of the bumbling Inspector 
Clouseau. = 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 





W ere do-it-yourselfers at TIME. To the greatest extent possi 
ble, we like to produce each issue with our own staff, be- 
cause we believe that’s the best guarantee of quality. Last month 
we became self-reliant in an important new area, a complex tech- 
nological process called imaging. Through a network of comput 
ers and electronic equipment, imaging makes it possible to con- 
vert photographs, illustrations and other graphic aspects of the 
magazine into electronic data. These data can be stored, dis 
played on computer screens and eventually used to produce the 
TiMt 


publications in being able to do the entire process without calling 


pages you read is unique among major American news 
upon outside services, That has important benefits for the reader 

Having our own imaging capability makes the production 
process more responsive to the news,” says Mark Stelzner, our 
manager of imaging operations, The old system involved an elab 
a little like a Super Bowl play 


paper layouts and computer data, tied to three separate comput 


orate flow pattern of pictures 
er systems. Whenever there was a news event or we wanted to use 
a better picture, those complexities made any change a chore 
Under the new system, we have all our own imaging equip 
ment, which sits in a user-friendly room adjacent to the art and 
picture departments, where most of the material originates 
Now changes can be made at almost any stage of the production 
right up until the magazine goes to the 
printing plants.” That makes it easier to accommodate up-to-the- 
minute photographs like those of the Rajiv Gandhi funeral 
Because the shortened lines of communication make the pro- 
duction process more efficient, the staff of 15 specialists that 


process,”’ Stelzner says, 
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room at TIM 
headquarters in New 
York City 


“Having our own 
imaging 
capability 
makes the 
production 
process more 
responsive to 
the news.” 


Stelzner assembled has more time to perfect its work. The staff 
can start earlier on the color correction of photographs, a tech 


nique performed on the computer imaging screens to ensure that 





pictures appear on the page with the same richness they have in 
the original photographs. “People still make the critical deci- 
sions,” Stelzner insists. “There’s no technology that can interpret 
color better than the human eye 
the object of all this effort is to turn out more pleasing pages for 
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Now through July 7 
Chevrolet is 
offering cash on every 
elaieselveliycleplevalss(oulesr 
Including Chevrolets. 


The Chevy Lumina APV 
S1000 Test Drive Incentive. 


Here's an easy way to get $1000. Just test drive a Lumina APV 
and get $1000 cash if you buy it* If you choose another 
new minivan after driving an APV., welll give you $50. 
But frankly, we think you'll choose the APV. Once you feel 
APV’s front-wheel-drive traction and smooth maneuverability 
...once you see its available modular seats...once you realize its 
body is rustproof and ding-resistant, we're confident youll 
want to drive APV home. And put $1000 in your pocket. 


MORE PEOPLE ARE 
WINNING WITH 
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*Must take retail delivery 

from dealer stock by July 7, [991 Excludes other GM 
products. See your Chevrolet dealer for details. Chevrolet, the Chevrolet 
emblem and Lumina are registered trademarks and Chevy ts a trademark 
the GM Corp. ©1991 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Buc kle up, America! 
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Phantom Army 


For the most part the National Guard fought well in the gulf. But some 
outfits, plagued by no-shows and poor training, never got to the front. 





By ALEX PRUD'HOMME 


ew institutions are as quintessen- 
tially American as the National 
Guard, Founded by the colonists 
in 1607, blooded in the Revolution 
as the Minutemen, the Guard has served in 
every major U.S. conflict, and acts as a first 
line of defense when natural disasters 
strike. The 574,000 Guard members en- 








rolled in 4,000 units are the military’s link 
to civilian society: part-time soldiers who 
are supposed to devote a minimum of 12 
weckends and one two-week period each 
year to prepare themselves for battle. 
Since 1973, when the Pentagon aban- 
doned the draft and installed the all-volun- 
teer armed forces, the Guard, along with 
the armed forces reserves, has assumed a 
more central role in military planning. The 


Defense Department’s Total Force policy is 
designed to have units of the Air National 
Guard and reserves and Army Guard sup- 
port troops available for quick deployment; 
in the event of a war lasting more than a few 
weeks, heavy-combat Guard and reserve 
units would be called up to round out divi- 
sions of the regular Army. Based on the mil- 
itary’s commitment to Total Force, Con- 
gress has poured more than $100 billion 
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into training the Guard and equipping its 
troops during the past decade. 

The strategy got its first real test in Op- 
eration Desert Storm, when 228,500 Guard 
members and reservists were called up for 
active duty in the biggest mobilization since 
the Korean War. More than 100,000 of 
these part-time soldiers were sent to the 
Persian Gulf, while the remainder filled in 
Stateside for the departing regular forces. 

The gulf deployment showed the best, 
and the worst, of the weekend warriors. Air 
National Guard fighters and attack planes 
knocked out Iraqi tanks, and the Air Re- 
serve conducted a huge airlift of troops and 
matériel. A force composed of the Marine 
Reserve blasted through Saddam Hussein's 
defenses and led the way to Kuwait City. 

At the same time, though, the Army en- 
countered major difficulties in deploying 
its National Guard troops. Several thou- 
sand Guard members on the rosters could 
not be sent to the gulf because they had not 
attended basic training. Some were too 
old, others overweight and out of shape. A 
full 5% suffered from dental problems that 
needed treatment. 
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Training in California was the closest the unit ever got to desert combat 





Far more alarming was the attempted 
mobilization of three so-called round-out 
brigades, each of which had been sched- 
uled to augment a regular Army division. 
Although the Pentagon had given all the 
units a C-2 rating, its second highest stan- 
dard of battle readiness, the three bri- 
gades—totaling 15,000, one-fourth of the 
Army Guard members summoned to ac- 
tive duty—were declared unfit for combat 
by regular Army commanders and could 
not be sent to the gulf. 


hose failures have ignited an an- 

gry debate between the Pentagon, 

which wants to reduce the num- 

ber of standby soldiers, and the 
weekend warriors’ supporters in Congress. 
The dispute has become acrimonious be- 
cause the Guard, the reserves and the reg- 
ular armed forces are all fighting for a 
share of a defense budget that will shrink 
20% during the next four years. The 
Guard's defenders accuse the Department 
of Defense of having kept the Guard and 
reserves out of the fray so that regular units 
could get more than a fair share of future 














appropriations. “The Pentagon took the 
position that they simply weren’t going to 
use combat reserves,” says Mississippi 
Democrat G.V. (“Sonny”) Montgomery, 
the reserves’ leading champion in the 
House. “That’s not the Total Force con- 
cept Congress had in mind.” 

Military leaders retort that rushing un- 
prepared troops into action would have 
been irresponsible. Says Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney: “I feel very strongly we 
would have run the risk of getting a lot of 
people killed unnecessarily if we sent units | 
[to the gulf] before they were ready,” Che- 
ney argues that a balanced reduction in the 
overall strength of the armed services will 
require cutbacks in the Guard and re- 
serves: “If we're going to cut active-duty 
personnel, and we are—the Army's going 
from 18 active to 12 active divisions—I 
don’t need as many reservists and Guards- 
men to back them up.” Some of the duties 
the Guard now performs could be trans- 
ferred to regular units, a prospect that 
raised alarms on Capitol Hill. Over Che- 
ney’s objections, the House voted two 
weeks ago to add $650 million to the 
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The Little Unit That Couldn’t 


he 48th Mechanized Infantry Brigade of the Georgia Na- 

tional Guard appears to exemplify all that can go wrong with 
the Total Force policy. Some $40 million a year was spent to 
train and equip the 48th, which was considered a crack Guard 
unit. In the event of war, it was scheduled to augment the regular 
Army’s 24th Mechanized Infantry Division. Said General H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf, commander of the 24th before he was 
tapped to lead Desert Storm: “I expect them to fight alongside 
us. They are, in fact, combat ready.” 

But when the 24th Division was rushed to the gulf last Au- 
gust, the 48th, which was finally called up on Nov. 30, was re- 


placed by a regular Army brigade. In December the 48th was put 
through a rigorous desert-warfare program at the National 
Training Center at Fort Irwin, Calif. It was not until Feb. 28, the 
day the gulf war ended, that the 48th was deemed fit to fight. 
Brigadier General William A. Holland, commander of the 
48th until his dismissal last February, maintains his unit was a 
victim of Army politics. “There is no question I was the whipping 
boy of the Army,” Holland said. “They had us convinced that we 
weren't worth a toot. But in mock battles we did well.” Army of- 
ficials, however, insist that the 48th suffered from deficient lead- 
ership and training, poorly maintained equipment and key per- 
sonnel sidelined with medical conditions. The 48th did set one 
record, however: the brigade spent more time at the NTC than 
any other unit since the training center opened in 1981. s 
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$18 billion the Pentagon had requested for 
the Guard and reserves in 1992. It also vot- 
ed to trim a planned cutback in Guard and 
reserve strength from 108,000 to 37,500. 

However the argument over funding is 
resolved, Desert Storm illuminated short- 
comings, especially in the Army National 
Guard, that must be corrected if the week- 
end warriors are to play an effective role in 
the nation’s defense. The problems fall 
into three overlapping categories: 


Lack of Readiness. Over the past three 
years, the government's General Account- 
ing Office has issued several reports about 


ey 


Nation 


on the payroll even though they have 
missed more than the nine drills allowed by 
Pentagon regulations. “The Guard has 
people who show up for two or three drills 
and they're never taken off the books,’ 
says John Womack, who retired as adju- 
tant general of the Montana National 
Guard in 1980. “Theyre kept on the rec- 
ords as long as they can be, so when their 
strength figures go to Washington, they're 
still on the books.” 








Sagging Morale. The Desert Storm call- 
up confronted many in the Guard with an 
obligation they thought they would never 
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California National Guard troops rushed to the gulf in support of Operation Desert Shield 


slipshod training and severe shortages of 
equipment in Guard units around the 
country. Among the items listed in the 
GAO’s February 1991 study: during a train- 
ing exercise, one unit had only 40% of the 
chemical-warfare equipment it needed; a 
helicopter battalion was unable to practice 
because it was given only two usable anti- 
tank missiles for live-fire exercises; and an 
infantry battalion received only 19 of the 
60 TOW missiles it had requested. All too 
often, the GAO reported, Guard units have 
failed to acquire combat skills because 
their training exercises are so unrealistic. 
Most disheartening, the agency concluded, 
few improvements have been made since 
similar problems were detected in 1989. 


Absenteeism. Critics of the Guard have 
long charged that the ranks of some units 
have been artificially swollen with 
“ghosts”—phantom soldiers who remain 
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have to fulfill: abruptly leaving their jobs 
and families to march off to war. Untold 
numbers of recent recruits had enlisted 
mainly for the pay and never expected to 
face combat. Moreover, since many Guard 
units are assigned to logistical and other 
support duties needed to transport the 
massive amounts of military supplies sent 
to the gulf back to the U.S., they were 
forced to remain in the war zone long after 
virtually all the regular troops were sent 
home. Not until two weeks ago did the De- 
fense Department announce specific de 
parture dates for the remaining units. Over 
the years the Defense Department has 
tried to alleviate these problems, and in 
fact considerable progress has been made. 
Some Guard units received the latest tanks 
and infantry fighting vehicles before com- 
parable regular soldiers did. 

But often these attempts at reform run 
into a hard political reality: unlike the re 
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serves, which are controlled directly by the 
Pentagon, National Guard units are consti- 
tutionally protected creatures of the states 
and territories where they maintain their 
headquarters. Unless the President calls 
them up, Guard units are at the command 
of Governors, who also choose their senior 
officers. It is almost impossible for an offi- 
cer to become a state adjutant general 
without being a master of politics. 

All that tends to create a climate in 
which cronyism and favoritism can flourish. 
In addition, the Guards are a potent force in 
local and congressional elections; the law- 
makers who support hefty budgets for units 
filled with their constituents 
don’t like to be told by critics 
that the money is not being well 
spent. On top of that, some 
Guard officers fear that a deter- 
mined drive to raise attendance 
and training standards could 
lead to massive disgruntlement 
in the ranks and a wave of resig- 
nations. Says Colonel Patrick 
Garvey, commander of Camp 
Smith, a Guard facility in 
Peekskill, N.Y.: “In reality, it’s 
an all-volunteer force based in 
the home community. If [the 
troops] are not happy, if they 
don’t like the game, they'll go 
home.” 

Balanced against those 
negatives is a fact of enormous 
importance in an era of federal 
austerity: on average, it costs 
only one-fourth as much to 
train an Army Guard member 
as it does to train a full-time 
soldier. That point was force- 
fully made last month in a let- 
ter to Cheney signed by 54 
Senators from both parties. 
hey charged that the Defense 
chief’s plans to downsize the 
Guard “fail to recognize [its] 
cost-effectiveness and, in effect, dis- 
cards the Total Force policy at the precise 
time it has proven successful.” 

The real question is what mix of regular 
and backup forces the U.S. needs for the 
challenges of the post-cold war era. Most 
foreign policy experts predict that future 
wars will be like the one in the gulf: in- 
tensely violent regional flare-ups that will 
play out in a matter of months at most. In 
those circumstances, it makes little sense 
to rely on large numbers of part-time sol- 
diers, especially ground troops, who can- 
not be readied for combat before the fight- 
ing is over. But if the experts are wrong 
and the nation finds itself bogged down 
in a protracted struggle, it cannot afford 
to be without deep reserves. Whatever its 
numbers, the Guard must be better pre- 
pared than it is today to carry out its 
mission. —Reported by Kristina Rebelo and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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The Golden Rocking Chair 








Thanks to fat pensions, many retired officials make more than those still on the job 


By HAYS GOREY WASHINGTON | many former federal officeholders actually make more for not 
a working than they ever did on the job, Some even outearn incum- 
hough many Americans are worried that their poorly invested | bents in the offices they once held. “Congressional pensions are 
pension funds might go bust and leave them penniless in re- | typically two to three times more generous than those in the pri- 
tirement, one class of employees has no such concerns: top federal | vate sector,” says David Keating, who heads a watchdog group 
officials. It’s not just that their benefits are guaranteed by the U.S. | called the National Taxpayers Union. Much the same could be 
Treasury and thus protected from the economic shocks that have | said of presidential pensions. This year, for instance, former Presi- 
wrecked some company plans. Thanks to a generous cost of living | dent Gerald Ford will receive $20, 000 more in his golf-oriented re- 
index scheme that would be extremely rare in private industry—a | tirement than George Bush will draw as leader of the free world, 
plan that the U.S. Congress designed mainly for its own benefit— | Some examples of lavish retirement benefits: 














EX-PRESIDENTS 





§ Richard Nixon, 78, resigned the presi- § Gerald Ford, 77, retired in 1977 after 25 
$ dency in 1974 after serving four years in $ years in the House, 10 months as Vice Pres- 
i the House, two in the Senate, eight as Vice ident and almost 2' years as President. 
é President and 52 in the White House. 3 
3 Salary last year in office: $200,000 = Salary last year in office: $200,000 
g Presidential pension: $138,900 : Presidential pension: $138,900 
, Congressional-military . Congressional-military 

pension: $38,615 pension: $81,216 











Mike Mansfield, 88, retired in 1988 after 
10 years in the House, 24 years in the Sen- 
ate (16 as majority leader) and 11 years as 
ambassador to Japan. 


| Margaret Chase Smith, 93, retired in 
1973 after nine years in the House and 24 
years in the Senate. 


KURITA—GAMMA LIAISON 
WALKER—GAMMA LIAIGON 


Salary last year in Congress: $52,000 
Total government pension: $150,090 


Salary last year in office: $42,500 
Congressional pension: $92,975 





Albert Gore Sr., 83, was defeated for re- 
election in 1970 after 13 years in the House 
and 18 in the Senate. 


William Fulbright, 86, retired in 1974 af- 
ter two years in the House and 29 years in 
the Senate. He was chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee for 15 years. 


BECKER—GAMMA LIAISON 





REINSTEIN—GAMMA LIAISON 






Salary last year in office: $42,500 
Congressional pension: $93,346 


Salary last year in office: $42,500 
Congressional pension: $83,282 





Carl Albert, 83, retired in 1977 after 30 
years in the House, including six as 
Speaker. 


Tip O'Neill, 78, retired in 1987 after 34 
years in the House, including 10 as 
+ Speaker. 
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BLACK STAR 






JOHNSON—GAMMA LIAISON 


DENNIS BRACK 


Salary last year in office: $65,600 
Congressional pension: $110,138 


Salary last year in office: $97,900 
Congressional pension: $72,436 
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THE URBAN CRISIS 


~ Nation 





Traffic jams are becoming a way of life 


Everybody’s Fall Guy 








By JORDAN BONFANTE LOS ANGELES 





Los Angelization: /) The process in which 
rapid population growth, uncontrolled devel- 
opment, increasing congestion, rampant 
crime and environmental damage combine to 
make other cities in the Western U.S. resemble 
Los Angeles. 2) A descent into urban hell. 


Sniping at Los Angeles for its smog, 
sprawl and gridlocked freeways is a time- 
honored pastime in the West. Traditional- 
ly, the gibing has been mixed with an abid- 
ing envy of the California megalopolis’ 
trend-setting dynamism. But lately no 
amount of envy—or imitation—seems 
enough to offset the vitriol that is being 
aimed at L.A, from every direction. Los 
Angeles has become the butt of abject op- 
probrium—the “villain” of the West. 

In cities from Tucson to Tacoma, the 
term Los Angelization has become short- 
hand for the complex of urban problems 
that spring from trying to absorb huge in- 


fast-growing Western cities 
contemplate the noxious 
haze descending on their 
skylines, the cookie-cutter 
subdivisions springing up 
on previously untram- 
| meled hillsides and in pris- 
tine deserts, the freeway- 
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| wanted new development that many resi- 


fluxes of new people. As residents of 


PiAN 


choking traffic jams and the youth gangs 
dealing crack on their street corners, they 
fear that L.A.’s present could be their fu- 
ture, and the prospect throws them. 
When people in San Diego conjure up a 
Boschian vision of a solid urban corridor 
stretching 130 miles from Los Angeles 
south to the Mexican border, they call 
their nightmare “Los Diego.” Consider 
these other examples: 

> This week in Santa Barbara, citizens will 
vote on a special bond issue to link the city 
to the state water system, The choice is dif- 
ficult because while state-supplied water 
would help relieve severe drought condi- 
tions, it might also encourage a burst of un- 


dents fear could turn the exclusive coastal 
enclave into a Los Angeles suburb. 

>In the past four years, market towns like 
Fresno and once sleepy agricultural cen- 
ters like Visalia in California’s San Joaquin 
Valley have become some of the fastest- 





growing cities in the West. In the process, 
the pristine air has been fouled by smog. | 


STOP THE 
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rent tos neon ew! QF SAN DIEGO 


As Los Angeles’ neighbors sink under smog, crime and uncurbed 
development, they have made the city a whipping boy for all their woes 


And what does that make many residents 
think of? Answers a banner headline in the 
San Francisco Chronicle: SAN JOAQUIN 
HAS SEEN THE FUTURE—AND IT LOOKS 
LIKE L.A. 

>In Seattle, Los Angeles bashing has be- 
come a marketing tool. Radio commercials 
for the Puget Sound Bank emphasize the 
popularity of Seattle-built Boeings over 
Southern California—built McDonnell 
Douglas aircraft. TV commercials for 
Rainier Brewing Co. contrast Beverly 
Hills-style poodles, prissy food and gold 
lamé leotards with the manifest Northwest 
manliness of Rainier Light Beer. 

>In Phoenix, whose population soared 
from 1.5 million to 2.1 million during the 
past 10 years, Los Angeles is regularly held 
up as a disfiguring pox to be avoided at all 
costs. Two fatal shootings on local free- 
ways last month were quickly characterized 
by commuters as “L.A.-style freeway 
killings.” 

> Even the haze at the Grand Canyon, 400 
miles away in the Arizona desert, is being 
blamed on Los Angeles. An 
air-quality study conducted 
since 1987 found traces of 
methyl chloroform, a chem- 
ical used in L.A.-based 
aerospace and electronics 
industries, in the canyon’s 
atmosphere. Says Washing- 
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? Gangs are taking over the streets 


ton University chemist Warren White, one 
of the report’s authors: “Even when you've 
left L.A., you can’t escape L.A. air.” 

The anti-Los Angeles trend has gone 
far beyond mere carping to affect local 
elections all over the region. The influ- 
ence grows in direct proportion to a city’s 
proximity to L.A. In San Diego (pop. 1.1 
million, vs. 875,000 in 1980), Los Angeles 
is regarded as the Wicked Witch of the 
North, just 120 miles away. “San Diego 
has never been sure of what it wanted to 
be when it grew up,” remarks San Diego 
Tribune editor Neil Morgan. “What it did 
know was that it did not want to become 
LA” 

To that end, San Diego has a grass- 
roots political organization with 5,000 
dues-paying members that calls itself Pre- 
vent Los Angelization Now! It is collect- 
ing signatures for a ballot initiative to im- 
pose a comprehensive “managed growth” 
plan on San Diego's city government. On 
the strength of polls showing that as 
many as 80% of voters favor slower 
growth, organizer Peter Navarro, a pub- 
lic-policy professor at the University of 
California at Irvine, believes that a new 
political alliance is forming that con- 
founds old party lines. 

“On the right you've got the fiscal con- 
servatives, who ever since Proposition 13 
{which launched the tax revolt in 1978 by 
cutting property taxes] have said, “We 
don’t want to pay for growth,’ he says. 
“On the left you've got the liberal environ- 
mentalists. And then you've got everybody 
in between, who are simply sick and tired 
of traflic congestion, overcrowded schools, 
crime and beaches that are polluted by 
sewage spills.” 

San Luis Obispo, a scenic town of 
42,000 on California’s central coast, until 
recently displayed a road sign with a hap- 
py face urging people to SMILE, YOU ARE 








192 MILES FROM L.A. Mounting anti- 
growth pressure is aimed not only at Los 
Angeles as the symbol of overdevelop- 
ment but also at the increasing number 
of escapees from L.A., whose arrival is 
regarded as a threat to small-town ways. 
When Cornelius Deasy, 72, left L.A. to 
retire there and applied for water-draw- 
ing rights to irrigate his new popcorn 
farm, his neighbors were enraged. “We 
were the Ugly Americans,” he recalls 
with a smile. When the newcomers them- 
selves join the slow-growth movement 
as they increasingly tend to do—they 
wind up getting rapped by both sides in 
disputes. Long-term residents resent 
them for coming in the first place, and 
the pro-growth camp, made up largely of 
local businessmen and tourism promot- 
ers, CaStigates them for wanting to shut 
the gate behind them after they get 
there. Complains Edward Biaggini, a ho- 
telier and pro-growth advocate in nearby 
Morro Bay: “The people who come up to 
buy houses—they’re the ones who scream 
loudest about “No growth!" ” 





hat is not the only irony. The anti 
Los Angeles mood, in fact, is pro- 
foundly ambivalent. Many inhabit- 
ants of secondary cities would dearly like 
to have the opportunities and higher wage 
scales that exist in Los Angeles, but with- 
out the tensions of expansion. As a result, 
the political consequences of the growth 
debate are frequently contradictory. In San 
Luis Obispo last spring, voters defeated a 
ballot measure that would have restricted 
new development one-third, to the state- 
wide growth level of 2.4% a year. But just 
five months later, the same voters opted 
for a slow-growth majority on the board of 
supervisors. 
One explanation for the contradictory 
voting patterns is that controlling growth 
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Overdevelopment invades the desert 


has become a motherhood issue for polit- 
ical candidates: no one dare oppose it. 
“Nobody in his right mind stands up and 
says, ‘I’m the pro-growth candidate,’ even 
when he is,” notes San Diego campaign 
consultant Thomas Shepard, Voters 
themselves are of two minds about devel- 
opment. ““We’re schizophrenic about 
growth,” admits Peggy Rubach, the may- 
or of Mesa, Ariz., a Phoenix suburb 
whose population has nearly doubled, to 
290,000, in the past 10 years. “We want 
the jobs, but we don’t want the problems 
that come with them.” 

And what is Los Angeles doing to 
counter the antagonism? For one thing, a 
recently reorganized convention and visi- 
tors bureau will soon start an aggressive 
$10 million-a-year campaign to “market” 
the city. Civic leaders led by Mayor Tom 
Bradley have stepped up their travel 
abroad to promote the Los Angeles ar- 
ea's position as the country’s busiest port, 
second largest financial center (after New 
York City) and gateway to the Pacific 
Rim. Mainly, though, L.A.’s boosters are 
counting on the very factor that makes 
the city an object of scorn: the expansive 
growth that makes it possible for busi- 
nesses to thrive. 

Even with the closing of a Lockheed 
manufacturing plant in Burbank last year 
and the loss of other industries to other 
Western cities, forecasters predict a net in- 
crease of new businesses in the five-county 
Los Angeles area in 1991. During the dec- 
ade of the 1980s, in fact, 40% more busi- 
nesses flocked to or were started up in L.A. 
than ran away, a burst of enterprise that 
covetous rival cities rarely match. Such 
economic success makes it easier for Los 
Angeles to endure its vile reputation. Says 
Mesa’s Mayor Rubach with a shrug: “If 
we didn’t also want what L.A. has, we 
wouldn’t try to lure it away, would we?” = 
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No ONE KNOWS THE LAND LIKE A NAVAJO 


MeBeneNmtetel [na place studded with saguaros, gouged 
by arroyos, and knee-deep in cholla, it helps to know Navajo. 
The new Mazda Navajo. A four-wheeler so 

tough and smart, the editors of Motor Trend saw 
fit to name it the “1991 Truck of the Year” [—— 

How did the Navajo earn this prestigious honor? 
With a 4.0-liter V6 mated to shift-on-the-fly four-wheel 
drive. And an independent front suspension system that 
gives each wheel a separate axle and coil spring. 

In fact, the Navajo can make even the harshest 
terrain actually comfortable. 

Or as Motor Trend magazine put it, “Driver and 
passenger comfort is this Mazda’ hallmark. The Navajos 
interior is accommodating and well-designed, and the 
suspension sops up bumps like... towels sop up spills.” 


They went on to say, “The Navajo enjoys 


ah 


a significant cost advantage over virtually all of its 
comparably-equipped competitors. Despite this key edge, 
it boasts...a full spectrum of power-assisted amenities... 
sport seats. ..power disc/drum brakes with rear ABS. ..and 
four-speaker AM/FM sound system.” 

So go ahead and get to know the land. Take your 
family. Take your camping gear. And take the advice of 
Motor Trend. Take the Mazda Navajo. 

36-MONTH/50000-MILE WARRANTY 
No-deductible;“bumper-to-bumper’ protection. See your 


dealer for limited warranty details. For a free brochure on 


any new Mazda car or truck, call toll-free, 1-800-345-3799. 


maZzDa 
IT JUST FEELS RIGHT” 




































Bush: grinning and bearing 


BAILOUTS 


$950 Million 
To Go 


The 1988 collapse of Denver's 
Silverado Banking, Savings & 
Loan Association was expected 
to cost taxpayers more than 
$1 billion. That burden was 
eased ever so slightly last week 
when presidential son Neil 
Bush and 12 other former asso 
ciates of Silverado agreed to 
cough up $49.5 million as part 
of a settlement of the Federal 
Government's $200 million civil 
suit alleging gross negligence 
and insider dealings. 

Under the plan, former offi- 
cers, directors and lawyers of 
the thrift will pay the 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation $26.5 
turn over to the agency a $23 
million executive-indemnity 
fund established by Silverado 
before it was seized by the gov- 
For 


failed 


million and 


ernment three years ago 
Neil Bush, 36, an outside direc 
tor of Silverado from 1985 to 
1988, the development marks 
the setback in his ill- 
starred business career. Last 
April, in a separate action, the 
Office of Thrift Supervision 
formally reprimanded him for 
engaging in “unsafe” and “un 
sound” practices involving con- 
flicts of interest. & 


latest 


DEFENSE 


Turning Off 
The Radars 


When it comes to military cost 
cutting, the sky’s the limit. Start- 
ing July 1, the Pentagon will save 
$38 million a year by shutting 
down the radar command cen- 
ter at Mountain Home Air 
Force Base in Idaho, one of the 
two major monitoring facilities 
that constantly scan the heavens 
for Soviet bombers flying to- 
ward North America. The other 
center, at Bangor Air National 
Guard Base in Maine, will con- 
tinue operating, but on a part- 
time basis. “I think it’s better 
than nothing,” says Republican 
Senator William Cohen of 
Maine, who lobbied to keep the 
Bangor radar working. But he 
expects it to provide only a mini- 
mal safeguard, U.S. military of- 
ficials insist, however, that the 
country will not be caught with 
its guard down. The Pentagon 
plans to rely more on its vast 
network of sensors and intelli 
gence Operations to protect 
North America against the pos 
sibility of a Soviet air attack. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Wanted: Ethnic 
G-Persons 


Are you intelligent, curious, 
persistent, tough and straight as 
a laser beam? If you are all of 
the above—and also black, His- 
panic, Asian Native American 
or a woman—you may qualify 
for the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and get your college 
tuition paid by the government. 

This month Fst director 
William Sessions will ask Con- | 
gress for legislation 
creating an FBI ver- 
sion of the time-hon- 
ored rotc (Reserve 
Officers Training 
Corps) program to 
recruit minority stu- 
who need fi- 
nancial aid to finish 
college. Sessions’ aim 
is to bring ethnic and 
diversity lo 
the bureau, whose 
10,094 special agents 
include just 485 
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gender 
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Reds who is 
barred from baseball 
for gambling, will be- 
gin filming The Babe 
Ruth Story, an NBC 
made-for-TV movie 
Rose will play ly 
Cobb, the volatile 
Detroit outfielder 


Star, 














who reigned as base- 
ball’s best hitter every 
year but one (1916) 




























In 1985 Rose posed before a shot of Cobb 


BASEBALI 


It Takes One 
To Play One 


He may not be arole model any 
more, but Pete Rose has found 
what may be a model role. This 
week the onetime Cincinnati 


blacks, 557 Hispanics, 135 
Asians, 39 Native Americans 
and 1,078 women 

One for recruiting 
more ethnic agents: they are 
needed to penetrate organized 
crime, which is increasingly 
populated by black, Hispanic 
and Asian gangsters. There is 
another motive: two major dis- 
crimination been 
brought against the FBt by mi 
nority agents in the past four 
years, and the bureau is seeking 
to clean up its reputation for in 
house bigotry 2 


reason 


suits have 





Sessions gives a new agent his badge 
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between 1907 and 
1919. Talk about 
typecasting! Rose 


broke Cobb’s long- 
standing record for 
most hits (4,191) in 
1985 and went on to 
collect 4,256 before 
retiring in 1986; like 
Cobb, he had a repu 
tation as a hell raiser 
on the field and off 
While Rose never 
sharpened his spikes to tear up 
infielders, both enjoyed good 
fistfights with opponents. For 
good measure, Cobb was also 
accused of gambling. If Rose’s 
movie career takes off, maybe 
next time he can play yet anoth- 
er celebrated baseball repro 
bate: Pete Rose a 


ENVIRONMENT 


Mothers of 
Prevention 


For years the barrios of largely 
Latino East Los Angeles have 
been a dumping ground for un- 
from noisy 
freeway interchanges to no few- 
er than six jails. But last week, 
after six years of agitation 
marked by four lawsuits, 16 
hearings and six mile-long pro- 
test marches, the 400-strong 
Mothers of East L.A. 
around cookies to celebrate a 
major victory: cancellation of a 
proposed commercial incinera 
tor they claimed could spew 
cancer-causing particles ove! 
the community by burning 
22,500 tons of used motor oil 
and industrial sludge annually 
Citing “political pressure” and 
the prospect of “interminable 


wanted projects, 


passed 


litigation,” attorneys for Securt 
ty Environmental Systems, 
which was to build the facility, 
rucfully announced “abandon- 
ment” of the project e 




















ETHIOPIA 








Ta 


harge 


The guerrillas seize the capital 
and agree to help form a peace 
government, but a unified and 

democratic Ethiopia remains a 


quixotic dream 
By LISA BEYER 


inding himself one moment a re- 
bel, the next the de facto ruler of 
Ethiopia, Meles Zenawi allowed 
| himself a wry comment during a 
press conference in London last week. 
Asked about the banner hanging behind 
him, a red flag emblazoned with the image 
of an AK-47, the modern guerrilla’s weap- 
on of choice, the leader of the Ethiopian 
People’s Revolutionary Democratic Front 
smiled. “I suppose we won't use the Ka- 
lashnikov anymore,” he said, giving voice 
to widespread hopes that the decades of 
civil war in Ethiopia were finally over. 

But Meles spoke too soon. Within 24 
hours his soldiers, who had just taken over 
the capital of Addis Ababa, were again fir- 
ing their guns. This time they battled not 
government forces but thousands of civil- 
ians who had taken to the streets to protest 
the sudden ascendancy of Meles’ maverick 
band. It was a curious reaction, considering 
that Meles’ troops had deposed Mengistu 
Haile Mariam, the onetime lieutenant col- 
onel who had ruled Ethiopia for 14 bloody 
years. The demonstrations and crackdowns 
left at least 10 dead and an additional 400 
wounded. 

To be fair, it could have been worse, as 
it has been elsewhere. The recent fall of 
governments in Liberia and Somalia invit- 
ed spasms of bloodletting that make the tu- 
mult in Ethiopia look like a tiff between 
friends. Still, the unrest in Addis Ababa 








26 


ebels 


laid bare the factional divisions that con- 
tinue to plague Ethiopia, a country that has 
70 ethnic groups and at least as many dif- 
ferent languages. Holding together the 
country, or what remains of it, will be as 
daunting a task for the new regime as it was 
for the fallen one. 

The Democratic Front’s saunter into 
Addis Ababa was not really part of any- 
one’s plan, including the rebels’. Early last 
week the organization—along with guerril- 
la groups representing Eritrean and 
Oromo rebels—met with officials of the 
teetering central government for U.S.-bro- 
kered peace talks in London. The negotia- 
tions were made urgent by rebel pushes 
that put the Democratic Front just outside 
the capital and the Eritreans in command 
of all of Eritrea province. These advances 
prompted Mengistu to flee to Zimbabwe 
two weeks ago. After just a day, the parties 
were on the verge of agreeing to a cease- 
fire and a broadly based provisional gov- 
ernment that would prepare the country 
for free elections. 

But before the deal could be signed and 
implemented, the regime of Mengistu’s 
handpicked successor, Tesfaye Gebre- 
Kidan, imploded. Government troops 
turned on one another. Soldiers wantonly 
looted state property. Desperate, Tesfaye 
summoned Robert Houdek, the U.S 
chargé d’affaires in Addis Ababa, to tell 
him he could no longer control the situa- 
tion. The interim Ethiopian leader prom- 
ised he would issue a unilateral cease-fire 
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and tell the people of the capital to wel- 
come the rebels into the city, 

Tesfaye never followed through on his 
second pledge, but he did proclaim a 
cease-fire before seeking asylum at the 
Italian embassy. At that point, Herman 
Cohen, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, announced in London 
that the U.S. was “recommending” that 
the Democratic Front enter Addis Ababa 
quickly “to stabilize the situation.” The 
front obliged. 

Cohen’s encouragement of the group's 
takeover made the U.S. the target of much 
of the animosity vented in Addis Ababa 
last week. Expecting to get a negotiated co 
alition government, many residents were 
furious to get instead a junta composed 
only of the Democratic Front. Resent- 
ments were further aggravated when 
Cohen announced that Washington sup 
ported the Eritreans’ right to self-determi 
nation. Mobs marched to the gates of the 
U.S. embassy, shouting anti-American slo- 
gans and hurling stones into the com- 
pound. Protesters dubbed the change of 
government “Cohen’s coup.” 
~ Opposition to the Democratic Front is 
rooted in part in the eccentric politics of 
the group, which is an umbrella organiza- 
tion of resistance factions dominated by 
the Tigrean People’s Liberation Front. 
Originally rigid Marxists, the Tigrean 
fighters have proclaimed themselves con- 
verts to pluralism and the free market, as 
have the Eritreans, who also once claimed 









Rebels show off a captured tank near the 
presidential palace in Addis Ababa 





allegiance to a quasi-socialism. But the 
policy statements of the Democratic Front, 
formed in 1988, still contain hints of old or- 
thodoxy. Moreover, the moves the organi- 
zation has made toward moderation are 
largely unknown to the citizens of Addis 
Ababa, who still tend to think of the 
Tigrean-led front as a group that out- 
Marxed Mengistu, whose own policies left 
the population impoverished. 

Ethnic tension was a central element of 
the trouble in Addis Ababa. The central 
government, like the capital itself, has long 
been dominated by the Amhara people, 
who consider themselves the most sophisti- 
cated of the Ethiopians and therefore the 
country’s rightful masters. The Tigreans 
speak a different language and stem from a 
region hundreds of miles north of the capi- 
tal. They have been rivals of the Amharas 
for two millenniums, going back to a time 
when the capital of ancient Ethiopia was 
| Aksum, in the heart of Tigre country. 
When the Democratic Front arrived in Ad- 
dis Ababa, hundreds of people flooded 
| into the streets simply to stare in wonder at 
these strange Tigreans, these “bandits” 
and “barbarians” Mengistu had warned 
about for years. 

The newcomers are saying many of the 
right things, promising, for instance, that 
there will be no indiscriminate reprisals 
against members of the former regime. 











os, 
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| Meles said in London that only those who 
| committed “war crimes and things like 


that” would be punished and that they 
would be tried in the open, with interna- 
tional human rights groups invited to ob- 
serve. Some excesses are nonetheless inev- 
itable. According to diplomats, Tigrean 
soldiers have already summarily executed a 
few of Mengistu’s aides. 

Still, the Tigreans, as well as the Eritre- 
ans, have a better record of respecting hu- 
man rights and democratic principles than 
Mengistu did. In the areas the rebels have 
administered since before Mengistu’s fall, 
democracy exists at the village level, based 
on people’s councils that seem to be freely 
elected. Political debates are lively, and 
medical and educational systems are better 
than most of those offered by the central 
government. 

In any case, the Tigreans say they do 
not intend to rule Addis Ababa indefinite- 
ly. Under terms worked out in London, a 
wide spectrum of Ethiopians are to meet 
again by July 1 to construct a more broadly 
based government that would lead the 
country until multiparty elections are held 
within the next 12 months. 

The Eritrean leaders, however, have no 
interest in Ethiopia’s governance but sim- 
ply want to break away from the country. 
Established as an Italian colony in 1890, 
Eritrea expected nationhood after World 
War II but was instead federated with 
Ethiopia in 1952 at the recommendation of 
the United Nations. In 1962 the Eritrean 
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Eritrean The oldest and best 
People’s organized of the insurgent 
Liberation groups, it was established 
Front in 1970 as a breakaway 
faction of the Eritrean 
Liberation Front formed in 


1958. Itis a secular, multiethnic 
organization devoted to independence for 
Eritrea province. Originally Marxist-Leninist, 
the group in recent years has embraced the 
concepts of a regulated market economy 
and political pluralism. With some 60,000 
fighters under arms, the group, which is led 
by secretary-general Issaias Afewerki, has 
received support from Kuwait, the United 
Arab Emirates and Syria. 









Ethiopian A four-group umbrella 
People’s organization formed in 
Revolutionary 1988, itis dominated by 
Democratic the Tigre People’s 

Front Liberation Front. That 


group, founded in 1975, 
originally campaigned for autonomy for 
Tigre province. Now the Tigreans say they 
favor a unified Ethiopia, though they support 
the demand of their military ally, the Eritrean 
People's Liberation Front, for areferendum 
on independence for Eritrea. Led by 
chairman Meles Zenawi, 36, the Tigreans, 
once rigid Marxists, now spout an odd mix of 
communism and democracy. The umbrella 
Democratic Front commands about 
80,000 guerrillas and has been supported 
by Sudan and Libya. 





Oromo Established in 1975, it 

Liberation seeks either autonomy or 

Front independence for the 
southern provinces. These 
are the heartland of the 
Oromos, sometimes 


known as Gallas, who feel they have been 
oppressed by the politically dominant 
Ambharas. Though the Oromos are Ethiopia's 
largest ethnic group, with 40% of the 
population of 51 million, their power has 

been diluted by their dispersal throughout 

the country. With only 7,000 fighters, the 
group is a marginal military force. Itis allied 
with and supported by the Eritrean rebels but 
is suspicious of the Tigrean guerrillas. Led by 
secretary-general Galasa Dabo, the fronthas | 
received military assistance from Sudan. 
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parliament voted for full unifi- 
cation amid reports of bribery 
and intimidation of its mem- 
bers by the government of Em- 
peror Haile Selassie. 

In the wecks before Men- 
gistu fled, when the Ameri- 
cans were trying to persuade 
him that the country would 
not unravel if he stepped 
down, the Eritreans said they 
were willing to postpone their 
independence vote, perhaps 
for several years. But once vic- 
tory was secured, they wasted 
no time asserting their seces- 
sionist agenda. In a press con- 
ference last week, Issaias 
Afewerki, leader of the Eritre- 
an People’s Liberation Front, 
stated baldly, “Eritrea is not 
part of Ethiopia.” He added 
that his group would adminis- 
ter the province until a vote on 
Eritrea’s status is held, a plebi- 
scite the front is convinced 
will endorse secession. 

Many non-Eritreans oppose the prov- 
ince’s independence for economic as well 
as nationalistic reasons. Without Eritrea, 
with its long Red Sea coast, Ethiopia 
would be landlocked. International food 
aid, essential in combating famine when 
the rains fail, enters the country primarily 
through the Eritrean ports of Massawa and 
Assab. The Eritreans have pledged that 
they will permit goods to flow freely 
through their territory, but many Ethiopi- 
ans wonder whether they can trust such 
promises from a group that has fought Ad- 
| dis Ababa for three decades. 

For now, the Democratic Front’s posi- 
tion on Eritrea is much like Washington’s: 
it endorses the right of the Eritreans to 

| their referendum but wants a unified Ethi- 
opia and so hopes that the vote, if held, 
goes against secession. As the day of reck- 








oning approaches, tensions between the 
two groups may erupt. Already, there are 
strains between Meles and Issaias, who 
have been friends for 16 years. Issaias is 
upset that Meles succumbed to L 
sure to promise elections within a year. 
Meles is angry that Issaias reneged on his 
original pledge to participate in the transi- 
tional government to be established by 
July 1. 

Then there is the problem of the Oro- 
mos, who form the largest group of all in 
Ethiopia. The Oromo Liberation Front 
was annoyed that while the Tigreans 
marched into the capital, they were left on 
the sidelines. Though the front, with only 
7,000 fighters, is militarily insignificant, the 
Oromo constitute 40% of the country’s 51 
million people. The Oromo rebels are 
pressing their demands for a referendum 
on either autonomy or independence for 





p res- 


the southern provinces, their heartland. 
That call has done nothing to ease long- 
standing suspicions between the Oromo 
and Tigrean groups, who have clashed in 
the past. 

Given the disparate agendas of all the 
factions, the prospects for putting together 
an enduring government within a month 
are slight. The chances that Ethiopia will 
then proceed to build a true democracy are 
slimmer still. The country has no history of 
democracy, and the forces that now 
espouse it are only recent converts. While 
the factions in authority today may prove 
more progressive and able than the anti- 
quated regime they replaced, peace and 
democracy remain distant goals. The Ka- 
lashnikov is sure to have its place in Ethio- 
pia for some time to come. Reported by 
J.F.0. McAllister/Washington and Marguerite 
Michaels/London 





Coping with the Famine 


freely now. 


With no more battle lines to cross, help ought to flow more 


The Democratic Front that rules Addis Ababa has as- 
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F or the millions of Ethiopians for whom starvation is a con- 
stant foe, the stakes in the struggle for control of the coun- 
try are especially high. So far, the tumult has brought them 
nothing but misery. Food deliveries to Ethiopia’s 7 million 
drought victims have been disrupted, and in some cases 
stopped, by the fighting. Supply trucks were attacked and 
looted, and international relief workers fled. The fall of coast- 
al Assab to Eritrean fighters two weeks ago temporarily closed 
the city’s port on the Red Sea, one of the most important con- 
duits of aid. 

The rebel victory, however, may be a blessing for the na- 
tion’s hungry. In the past, eating or not eating was as much an 
issue of politics as it was of provisions, since the combatants in 
the civil war tried to keep supplies from reaching enemy turf. 
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sured aid workers that they will be protected. The front also 
is making efforts to assert control over outlying areas where 
the government's collapse left citizens without a reliable sup- 
ply line, for instance in the city of Dire Dawa, in the east. For 
their part, the Eritrean fighters who have assumed adminis- 
tration of Eritrea province, which includes all the country’s 
ports, promise to allow food to flow freely through their 
territory. 

Aid donors like the U.S. want to focus future relief spend- 
ing on measures that would make Ethiopians more self-suffi- 
cient, such as providing drought-resistant seeds and basic 
farming implements. If peace prevails in the country, these 
kinds of programs may succeed, lessening the perpetual threat 
of starvation. s 
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When It Comes 


Life Insurance 


Count On 
A Good Neighbor 


ho can you depend on when it's time to provide for the 
future needs of your family? Look no further than your 
State Farm agent. 

With life insurance plans designed to fit your needs, a State Farm 
agent is there to provide the same level of expertise and service you've 
come to appreciate with your other State Farm policies. 

Your agent will explain the complexities of life insurance, help 
you decide on the best plan for your situation and, most important, 
be there to help make sure the coverage meets your changing needs. 

You'll also be happy to know that the cost of life insurance poli- 
cies offered by State Farm agents is among the lowest in the industry, 
and is backed by over 60 years of financial stability. 

Reliable, professional, understanding— who better to trust with 
your family's future than a good neighbor? 


STATE FARM 


imeueance 





State Farm Sells Life Insurance. 


STATE FARM LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY / —_ si LIFE AND ACCIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY (New York and Wisconsin) 


Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 
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hoshana Nadou plummeted into the 

modern world in 1984, when she and 
7,500 other Jews from remote villages in 
Ethiopia were secretly airlifted to Israel. 
“Everything looked so new and scary,” she 
says. “One old woman smashed a televi- 
sion with a broom when she saw a picture 
of a fire.” Now Nadou, 21, is firmly en- 
trenched in the Israeli middle class. She 
and her husband Eyal, a construction 
worker, own a three-room 
apartment in the coastal city of 
Ashdod. Two of her brothers 
are in the Israeli army, and an- 
other recently graduated from 
college. “We've been trans- 
formed into Israelis,” she says 
in fluent Hebrew. “Ethiopia 
seems very far away.” 

Last month, 14,000 more 
Falashas—the Ethiopian pejo- 
rative means strangers in Am- 
haric—were airlifted to safety 
in another Israeli rescue oper- 
ation. By plane, the trip from 
Addis Ababa to Tel Aviv takes 
just under four hours. But for 
these rural and deeply reli- 
gious Jews, who believe they 
are descendants of King Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba, 
the journey spans centuries. 
Descending from C-130 trans- 
ports and commercial jets, 
they discover that their new 
home is not the least bit famil- 
iar. Says Rachamim Elazar, an 
Ethiopian activist who arrived 
in Israel in 1971: “It’s the dis- 
tance of 2,500 years.” 

Housed in hotels and shel- 
| ters throughout the country, 

the bewildered immigrants are 

pondering flush toilets, pay phones and a 
| pace of life that seems breathtaking. “We 
must learn everything,” says Kasfi Sheto, 
28, who reacts to the sensory overload with 
a fixed smile. For now he seems content 
with the multicolored and ill-fitting outfit 
he plucked from a huge pile of donated 
clothing. “All we want is to be Israeli.” 

Judging by the experiences of their pre- 
decessors, most of the immigrants will 
manage the adjustment. Mandatory ser- 
vice in the army—lIsrael’s ethnic blender— 
quickly induces a new sense of identity in 
the young, who account for two-thirds of 
the latest immigrants. But tanks and tear 
gas are easier to master than modern cul- 
ture, especially for a people who revere si- 











As more Ethiopian Jews flood into Israel, those who arrived 
earlier have learned to like suburbia. But all that noise! 


chairman of the United Ethiopian Jewish 
Organization: “I love Israel, but Israelis 
are very aggressive and loud and impa- 
tient.” Says Leora Samuel, who emigrated 
from Ethiopia in 1984 and now counsels 
newcomers: “Basically, we have to learn 
how to use our elbows.” 

Israel’s warm embrace and a remark- 
able lack of discrimination between blacks 
and whites help ease the trauma. Until the 
mid-1980s rabbinic authorities questioned 
the Ethiopians’ Jewishness. But the debate 
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races his relative 


has subsided, and their Jewish credentials 
are now widely accepted. At least 400 Ethi- 
opians have attended universities and 25 
are officers in the army. Says Sergeant Sha- 
lom Sebate, who immigrated in 1985: “No 
one questions my authority. We're all 
Jews.” Although the massive influx of Sovi- 
et Jews has overwhelmed the nation’s re- 
sources, unemployment among the Ethio- 
pians is lower than the national average, 
largely because of their willingness to take 
menial jobs. “We don’t have doctors or 
lawyers,” says Elazar. “We just need time 
to adjust.” 

The lack of professional skills accounts 
for the Ethiopians’ comparatively lower in- 
come levels, but careful government plan- 
ning has prevented the creation of ghettos. 











Instead, small clusters of Ethiopians live in 
dozens of towns, easing the process of inte- 
gration. Even so, the leap from subsistence 
farming to suburbia can be wrenching, es- 
pecially for the elderly. “The old ones pay 
the price,” says Gad Ben-Ari, spokesman 
for the quasi-official Jewish Agency. “We 
can support them but I doubt they'll be- 
come Israelis.” Eager to conform, the 
young reject traditional customs and cui- 
sine while the village religious leaders, 
known as kessim, become increasingly ir- 
relevant. “It’s very hard to preserve our 
culture,” says Messele. “How will we teach 
the next generation to be silent and 
respectful?” 

Since 1985 almost 50 Ethiopians have 
committed suicide, depressed by both fam- 
ily separations and culture shock. The 
Ethiopians’ ingrained reluctance to com- 
plain may also be to blame. 
Says Samuel: “They hold ev- 
erything inside, sitting and 
brooding, until one day they 
explode.” Israeli officials say 
slightly higher suicide rates are 
endemic among new immi- 
4 grants worldwide and expect 
| the problem to decline now 
that most families have been 
reunited. Says Louis Rapo- 
port, author of two books on 
the Ethiopian Jews: “You can 
always find some bitter cases 
but I think most of them have 
integrated extremely well.” 

Israel's Ethiopian commu- 
nity now numbers 36,000, and 
veterans have been employed 
by the government to ease the 
transition for newcomers. The 
little things can make all the 
difference. Because making 
coffee is part of the daily Ethi- 
opian ritual, the arrivals are al- 
lowed to boil their own brew in 
their hotel rooms, where some 
may live for up to a year while 
taking language classes. Other 
problems are more insidious. 
The sudden switch to a high- 
fat and high-sugar diet is likely 
to increase the incidence of 
heart disease and cavities, which until 
now have been unusually rare among 
Ethiopians. 

Yafa Bogalay, 28, is happy with the 
trade-off. Her first life ended in 1981, when 
she fled to Israel after Ethiopian govern- 
ment troops raided her village school in the 
Gondar province, hauling away suspected 
rebels. “I cried and cried when I first got 
here,” she says. Now she works at a child- 
care center in Ashdod and refuses to teach 
her three children her native language. “I 
don’t want to even think about Ethiopia,” 
she says. “There was too much suffering.” 
Her sole indulgence in the past is listening 
to Ethiopian music on her tape player, 
which offers the only safe passage back to 
the thatched hut of her childhood. 5 
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lence and modesty. Says Addisu Messele, 
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Who would have thought driver fatigue could 
be reduced by something as seemingly insignificant 
as the direction of a 3/16 inch stitch? 

The seams in the driver’s seat are stitched 

in a vertical direction, because the muscles 
QQ45  inyour neck, back and legs run 
Bisbee This makes the Infiniti Q45"a more 

comfortable car. And driving less fatiguing. 

We’ve also hidden the seams on the 
gearshift selector and steering wheel. 
Because it’s nicer to the human touch. 


And thinking like this isn’t just con- 





fined to the interior. The entire car is 
derived not from other automakers, but from the imagination. You can feel it everywhere. 
You'll feel it in the power of the 32-valve, 278 horsepower, V8 engine. In the control 


of the Q45 with Full-Active Suspension} an engineering first which so impressed the 






editors of Road & Track magazine, they voted 
it one of the ten best cars in the world. 
Admittedly, you may not notice the luxury of something as small as a stitch right away. 


But what's important to Infiniti is that, somewhere down the road, you will. 


To arrange a guest drive, call 1-800-826 6500. GO | N F | N | i | 8 
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The Sun SPARCstation family. 


28.5 MIPS maximum. 





What happened to the 


Our maximum, 76 MIPS, is almost 
three times as fast as theirs. And 
our new Series 700 workstation 
family starts at 57 MIPS—exactly 
twice Sun's maximum. 

The main reason for this enormous 
advance is our proven PA-RISC 
architecture. It enables our work- 


UNIX is a US. registered trademark of AT&T in the U.S.A. and in other countries 


stations to achieve a SPECmark 
of 72.2 versus Sun's 21. 
Where SPARC architecture has 


just about reached its upper limits 


in speed, our PA-RISC has only 


just begun to fly. It's wide open 


for future leaps in performance 


as dramatic as the ones we've just 
introduced. 


And you can jump right in and 
start working in this UNIX* envi 
ronment. The top applications 
are already ported to our new 
generation of workstations. And 
more than 3,600 applications 
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The HP Apollo RISC workstation family 


6 MIPS maximum. 


- old SPARC? 


are now available on PA-RISC, 
HP's open design makes it simple 
to fit our workstations into any 
multivendor network. This also 
protects your investment by keep- 
ing them open to future growth 
and upgrades. 


These days, staying competitive for more information. Then, 


is even more important thanever. — instead of just striking a spark, 


The new HP Apollo RISC work- you can set the world on fire. 
stations will give you the edge for 

as little as $12K for 57 MIPS and 

17 MFLOPS. Or $20K for 76 MIPS 


and 22 MFLOPS. HEWLETT 
'@. 


Call 1-800-637-7740, Ext. 2042 PACKARD 










How loLand Here. 


Simply take off with Delta. We fly to Tokyo, Seoul, Taipei 
and Bangkok every day. To 32 international destinations on three continents, 


no airline goes farther to make you feel at home. 


ZX. DELIA 


We Love’ FlyAnd It Shows: 








What lo Pack. 


You'll find the American Express" Card is all you need to reserve a 
front-row seat at sunsets like this one. Because wherever Delta takes you, 


American Express will take care of you. 





Don't Leave Home Without It." 
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1t have tosound like this. 


Not if you've got one of the AT&T Cordless 5000 Series. 
: Our Clarity Plus” sound technology virtually eliminates the sound 
effects and static heard on some cordless phones. So you can have a 
cordless phone that won't get in the way of your conversation. 
We think you'll agree—the difference is uncanny. 









ATs 
The right choice. 


Available at AT&T Phone Centers and other retailers. 
Copyright ©1991 ATAT. All rights reserved. 
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Shaking Babies 











Russia’s first presidential election is at hand, but the 
candidates haven’t got the art of campaigning quite right 





By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 


oris Yeltsin insisted 

that he was only going 

to the Arctic region of 
Murmansk on a “business 
trip” last week, but he cer- 
tainly looked and acted like a 
man running for office. The 
Russian populist donned a 
white coat to inspect a high- 
tech laboratory, reviewed 
black-uniformed columns 
of sailors and promised the 
crew of the nuclear missile 
cruiser Kirov that he would 
do everything possible to 
improve their living condi- 
tions. Meanwhile, former 
Prime Minister Nikolai 
Ryzhkov toured the Siberian city of 
Krasnoyarsk, lending a sympathetic ear 
to the problems of defense workers at a 
chemical factory. Back in Moscow 
Kremlin adviser Vadim Bakatin talked 
to cossack leaders about what he called 
his “common sense” politics. 

Welcome to the Russian presiden- 

tial campaign, which got off to a breathless 
and stumbling start last week—and with 


| good reason. The Congress of People’s 





Deputies approved the Yeltsin-sponsored 
plan to create a strong execu- 
tive office only two 

























weeks ago, and the 
election, in which 
more than 100 million 
Russians are eligible to 
vote, will be held on 
June 12. That leaves lit- 
tle time for the six regis- 
tered candidates to do 
anything but go through 
the motions of a cam- 
paign. In fact, the three 
“unknowns” in the 
race—Vladimir Zhirin- 
ovsky, Albert Makashov 
and Aman-geldy Tu- 
leyev—tried without suc- 
cess to get the vote post- 
poned until the fall. But 
such problems in no way 
diminished the fact that for 
the first time in history, 
Russians will be able to choose their lead- 
er in a democratic ballot. 
There are no 
flashy campaign 
posters, no sound 
trucks blaring out slo- 
gans. Nor is there like- 
ly to be much Western- 
style razzle-dazzle, 
given a severe paper 
shortage and the miserly 
sum of 200,000 rubles 
that authorities have 
granted cach candidate. 
The closest thing to televi- 
sion ads was endorsements 
tucked away in evening 
news reports. The Russian 
news show, Vesti, for exam- 
ple, showed a Muslim cleric 
from the North Caucasus an- 
nouncing that his people were 
“praying to the Almighty” for 
a Yeltsin victory. 

The candidates, in fact, could have 
learned a lesson or two from the old pro, 
Mikhail Gorbachev. Even though he is not 
running for anything, the Soviet President 
managed to capture the limelight during a 
visit to Kazakhstan last week, where he don- 
ned a sporty cap to pose for cameras in a 
wheat field. Though Gorbachev has made 
fresh peace with Yeltsin, he has refused to 
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| his post as chairman of the Russian parlia- 























| ty bureaucracy through his attacks on eco- 








endorse any candidate in the race. 

Yeltsin would seem to be a 
shoo-in for the Russian presidency. 
Opinion polls consistently give him 
more than 50% of the vote. He also 
enjoys the advantages of the incumbent in 


ment, Campaign manager Gennadi Burbu- 
lis intends to exploit Yeltsin’s position by 
depicting him constantly on the job, meet- 
ing with local leaders across Russia. Yelt- 
sin’s campaign slogan may not be very 
catchy, but the emphasis is on substance: 
“Russians, Unite in Realizing in Practice 
the Radical Reform of Russian Life.” 
While Yeltsin tries to look presidential, 
the verbal slanging has been left to his 
choice for vice president, Alex- 
ander Rutskoi, a gruff air force 
colonel who was captured dur- 
ing the war in Afghanistan and 
given his country’s highest 
award for valor, Hero of the 
Soviet Union. A leader of the 
Communists for Democracy 
reform movement, Rutskoi 
told reporters last week that 
he simply could not under- 
stand “why Ryzhkov 
would even consider run- 
ning for president after 
what he managed to do 
during five years as 
prime minister.” 
Ryzhkov, who was | 
replaced as prime min- | 
ister in January, 
thought he had pock- 
eted the military vote when 
he chose General Boris Gromov as 
his running mate. An articulate 
hard-liner, Gromov served as the 
Soviet commander in Afghanistan 
before becoming Deputy Interior 
Minister in December. But even if 
Rutskoi does win votes from en- 
listed men and reform-minded Commu- 
nists, Ryzhkov has earned the support of 
the military-industrial complex and the par- 
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While this probably isn’t the first lease ad that you've 


LEGEND LEASE 
EEMENT 


come across this month, it may be the first worth reading. 


For two very simple reasons: The new Acura Legend 





Sedan and the new Acura Legend Coupe. 
For a limited time, the Legend Lease Program makes both of these cars surprisingly afford- 


able. Whether you choose to lease for two, three, four or five years, you can drive a Legend home 


© 1991 Acuna Division of American Honda Motor Co. Inc, Acura and Legend are trademarks of Honda Motor Co, Ltd 














AL CAR LEASE WE'VE 
TIVE NEW FEATURE 





for less than you might think. And, thanks to a flexible financing program provided by American 

Honda Finance Corporation, we can help keep your monthly payments down to a minimum, too. 
Meaning you can stop dreaming about owning a car with a 200-horsepower engine, indepen- 

dent double-wishbone suspension, anti-lock brakes and a driver side air bag. And start driving one. 


See your Acura dealer for more details. For the Acura (A) AC RA 
- = LU 


dealer thatS nearest to you, simply call 1-800-TO-ACURA. PRECISION CRAFTED PERFORMANCE 





































nomic “shock thera- 

py” and his defense 
of the country’s “so- 
cialist_ choice.” Be- 
cause Ryzhkov and 
Gromov are counting 
so much on local party 
machines and military 
discipline to secure 
votes, they have been 
accused in the press of 
waging a campaign of 
“limousines with flash- 
ing lights and gleaming 
gencrals’ stars.” 

The race has a dark 
horse: Bakatin, the for- 
mer Interior Minister 
and now member of 
Gorbachev’s Security Council. If Yeltsin 
has the support of radical reformers and 
Ryzhkov the backing of hard-line gener- 
als and party hacks, Bakatin insists that 
he is an “independent” candidate. Specu- 
lation that he is really the Kremlin’s man 
has been so intense, however, that Bakatin 

| felt compelled to note last week that “I've 
| said no to Gorbachev many times.” Bakatin 
shrewdly chose as his running mate Rama- 
zan Abdulatipov, an ethnic Muslim who is 
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Council of Nationalities. Oppo- 
sition to Yeltsin’s sovereignty 
campaign has been particularly 
fierce in Russia’s ethnic en- 
claves. Bakatin’s reputation as 
a reformer is also sufficiently 
solid that he might draw 
enough moderate votes from 
Yeltsin to force a runoff elec- 
tion, which will take place if 
no candidate receives 50% of 
the vote. 

The election has already 
sparked spirited exchanges 
on the streets. In Moscow 


into a verbal brawl after he 
asserted that Yeltsin had 


down in public on private deals he had 
made with Gorbachev. 

“All the communists care about is 
slurping down black caviar and Napo- 
leon brandy,” said a slightly inebriated 
listener. “That goes for Ryzhkov—and 
Bakatin too.” 


terrupted. “These elections will not only de- 
cide the fate of Russia but the entire coun- 
try. Yeltsin needs our support.” 


last week, a young man got | 


been “dishonest” because he had backed | 





| vail. A recent item in the Per- 































should pre- 






sonals column of a Moscow 
newspaper suggested the depth 
of feeling for him among average 
Russians. A “charming” woman 





purpose of setting up a family.” She set 
only one other condition: “Persons who do 
not share the political views of Yeltsin 





chairman of the Russian parliament's 





| 
“Listen,” a bespectacled intellectual in- | wanted to meet a “man under 35 for the 


If passion is any indication, Yeltsin 


need not apply.” Pa 
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Strobe Talbott 


Growils in 
The Garden 


hat I remember best about meeting Zviad Gamsakhur- 

dia a year ago is the dogs. As the Georgian nationalist’s 
wife served tea to several visitors, she apologized for the 
growls coming from the walled grounds of the villa. “They're 
here to protect us,” she said, “but sometimes I wonder.” 

There was an awkward delay in our departure. It took 
nearly 20 minutes for four burly bodyguards, using the butts of 
their automatic rifles, to force the huge Dobermans to a cor- 
ner of the garden so that we could safely reach our car. 

I recalled the scene last week, when Gamsakhurdia be- 
came the first popularly elected president of a Soviet repub- 
lic. Georgia has much to fear from diehard imperialists in 
Moscow, but there is another, internal menace—a growling 
presence in the garden. The republic is cursed by its own 
demography. In that sense, it is a microcosm of the 
U.S.S.R. More than 80 nationalities share a territory half 
the size of Arkansas. The new, breakaway leadership tends 
to behave toward its minorities the way the Kremlin—start- 
ing with the Bolsheviks’ first commissar of nationalities, the 
Georgian Joseph Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili, alias Stalin— 
has treated the more than 100 peoples within the U.S.S.R. 
No wonder many of Georgia’s Abkhasians, Adzhars, Arme- 
nians, Azerbaijanis, Ossetians and Russians do not regard 
Gamsakhurdia as their president. 

He has given them little reassurance. At best, he is a ro- 
mantic patriot in the 19th century tradition. “We'll achieve 
freedom by fighting,” he said when I visited him last year. 








“I expect death for myself and civil war for my country.” 

At worst, he may turn out to be a dictator. He denounced 
as “traitors” his own countrymen who dared to disagree with 
him on virtually any subject. “We cannot tolerate collabora- 
tionists.” The more he talked, the more inclusive that category 
became. Those non-Georgians who questioned how they 
would fare if ruled from Tbilisi rather than Moscow were 
“nothing but tools of the [Soviet] state and will be dealt with as 
such.” 

The U.S. accepts the borders of the U.S.S.R. that existed 
when the Roosevelt Administration recognized the Soviet 
government in 1933, 12 years after the de facto annexation of 
Georgia. The forcible incorporation of the Baltic republics 
came seven years later. Therefore the Bush Administration 
supports the Balts’ claim to independence but considers the 
Georgian issue a domestic affair of the U.S.S.R. 

It’s the right policy for the wrong reason. 

The Baltic leaders have made progress in reassuring their 
own minorities, especially ethnic Russians, that they are enti- 
ted to full rights of citizenship. A revealing moment came 
during the central authorities’ brutal but abortive crackdown 
in January. Not only did Kremlin agents fail to goad the Balts 
into armed resistance, which would have provided a pretext 
for more bloodshed, but local ethnic Russians also refused to 
form a pro-Moscow fifth column. Instead many sided with the 
secessionists. 

In the months ahead, the Kremlin is more likely to succeed 
with provocations and splitting tactics in Georgia. Gamsa- 
khurdia has wasted no time in curbing the press and making it 
acriminal offense to insult him or his office. If he continues to 
personify the violent, authoritarian and repressive streak in 
Georgian nationalism, he may get the civil war he predicted— 
inside Georgia itself. 

Promoting the Wilsonian ideal of self-determination 
should be a goal of U.S. foreign policy, but not when one na- 
tionality uses the fulfillment of its own aspirations as an excuse 
for the suppression of others, . 
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OUR HOUSE RULES, 


Ifyou're buying or building a house, set high standards. Standards that will not only 
make the house more energy efficient but will ensure a comfortable home. In short 
Good Cents’ standards. Here are just a few things to look for in your new home 












We suggest R-30 insulation for the attic, R-13 for the walls and R-11 for floors 















Cover Up. A Comforting 
Thought. 

High-efficiency 

heating and cool- 


Most homes have insulation, but Good Cents 






standards go beyond. You'll find our R-values 
= m higher than industry standards 
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+ So your energy stays inside, 







ing can give youa 






where you can use it 


Twice The Pane Relief. 


) The benefits of double-paned 
(thermal) windows are clear. 


totally new level of 









comfort. Because if 













your home meets 
Good Cents stand 
ards, your heating 






| The extra glass keeps heat and cooling system 
is able to keep a 


constant temperature 






inside during the winter and 





outside in the summer. And 







since they cut down on infiltration, throughout your home 


they also keep dust and noise out too And it will also keep you from paying for 


Shoot The Breeze. more electricity than you need ars 


When itcomestocaulkingorweathesiip in, === 
there are areas that are sometimes overlooked es ae 

















For example, where the walls and the floors meet 


Or the areas around windows and doors. If not sealed 
properly, these openings can cause a draft. And So there's your guide to buying or building a 


Good Cents home. It's a higher standard but 
worth it Because Good Cents homes notonly 
These areas can be easily sealed with weatherstripping or save you money on your energy bills, they 
caulking, That way make your home feel more comjor table, as 

s ~ arule. So ask for a Good Cents home when 
you don't you're ready to build or buy 













= as a result, keep your home from feeling cozy. 














get a breeze unless 
you open a window 
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IF THE EARTH ISN'T WORTH SAVING, 
CONSIDER THE ALTERNATIVES. 


Saturn: Raindrops are Uranus: Blanketed in Mercury: The temperature 
liquified methane gas. radioactive smog. here reaches 780°K 


Pluto: Frozen solid. Venus: The clouds drip Neptune: One hemisphere won't 
sieeale I 
pure sulphuric acid. see sunshine until 2030 A.D. 


Mars: The atmosphere Jupiter: Sulphur and phosphorus Earth: Perhaps we should 
is like car exhaust. make it one giant match head. take better care of it. 


One way to take better care of our planet is to contribute to The Environment al Challenge Fund, sponsored 
by Time Magazine. All funds will be distributed as scholarships, enabling students tos acquire the skills and training 
needed to protect the environment. ‘To make a contribution, or to get more information, write: The E ‘nvironmental 
Challenge Fund, Radio City Station, PO. MENTAL CHALLENGE F 
Box 1138, New York, New York 10101-1138. THE ENVIRON UND. 


ared for the Time Environmental Challenge ass pub ord Eiastcin O'Neill & Partners 
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World 





Getting China Wrong 





In keeping with tradition, the White House and Congress 


both overestimate their influence on Beijing 





By BRUCE W. NELAN 





hile Soviet specialists tend to abhor 

the U.S.S.R., China scholars usually 
love China. George Bush’s assignment as 
head of the U.S. mission in Beijing during 
the 1970s was diplomatic rather than schol- 
arly, but it had the same seductive effect on 
him. Even now he seems in awe of the Chi- 
nese society that he lived in for 14 months. 
When formulating U.S. policy toward Bei- 
jing, he relies entirely on the China expert 
he respects the most: himself. 


Despite the rumble of growing con- | 


gressional protest, Bush went ahead and 
renewed China’s most-favored-nation 
trading status again this year. As he point- 
ed out last week, MEN is not really a favor 
but the “ordinary basis of trade,” a set of 
low tariffs that the U.S. grants to more 
than 100 countries. Bush veered into hy- 
perbole, however, when he claimed that 
China is such an important power that it 
can affect not only the stability of its region 
but the “entire world’s peace and prosperi- 
ty.” And, he went on, his extension of MFN 
was a “policy that has the best chance of 
changing Chinese behavior.” 

Critics in Congress are pushing the oth- 
er way, trying to reverse Bush’s policy in 
order to punish Beijing for its brutal treat- 
ment of pro-democracy students and its 
continued repression in Tibet. Senate ma- 
jority leader George Mitchell introduced a 
bill that would end MEN in six months un- 
less Beijing shows more respect for human 
rights, stops using prison labor to produce 
export goods and curbs its overseas sales 
of ballistic missiles and nuclear technology. 

Both the President and Congress are 
taking up residence in false premises. Bush 
should not expect the totalitarians who run 
China to change their behavior at home 
and abroad simply to keep U.S. tariff rates 
low. Says Zhu Qizhen, the Chinese ambas- 
sador in Washington: “We are not going to 
beg the U.S. to extend MFN.” Congress 
would be equally naive to think cutting off 
MEN will force China to reverse its eco- 
nomic and security policies. Such a public 
loss of face would be intolerable to Beijing. 

Like generations of Americans before 
them, Washington’s leaders are getting it 
wrong about China. In the beginning, the 
chimera of a vast market of hundreds of 
millions of consumers sent Yankee traders 
sailing to the China coast in the 18th centu- 
ry, though then as now, the Chinese masses 
had no money to spend on imported 
goods. As late as 1900, the U.S. sold only 
$15 million worth of goods a year to China; 











today the U.S. buys far more ($15.2 billion 
in 1990) than it sells ($4.8 billion). 
Beginning in the 1830s, Christian mis- 
sionaries thought they saw an opportunity 
to carry Western religion to millions of 
Chinese. American church members sup- 
ported the missionary effort with their con- 
tributions, but the results fell well short of 
their hopes. Clergymen in China were the 
targets of repeated antiforcign campaigns, 
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and during the Boxer Rebellion in 1900, 
hundreds of missionaries and thousands of 
converts were killed. 

Nationalist President Chiang Kai-shek, 
a convert to the Methodist Church, and his 
Wellesley College—educated wife naturally 
became the symbols of China in American 
eyes during World War II, along with the 
sturdy peasants depicted in the novels of 
Pearl Buck. The U.S. armed and supported 
Chiang as an important ally in the struggle 
against Japan. Washington was wrong 
again: Chiang spent more energy attacking 
Mao Zedong’s communists than trying to 
repel the Japanese invaders. 

The communists took power in Beijing 
in 1949, and then, contrary to General 
Douglas MacArthur's confident predic- 
tions, the Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army entered the Korean War against 
U.N. forces in 1950. The American image 
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| “The need is for a realistic relationship, but 





of China suddenly flipped back to the ste- 
reotype of Fu Manchu and the Yellow Per- 
il. Washington’s constant assumption that 
Chinese aggression threatened all of 
Southeast Asia led in time to America’s 
war in Vietnam. 

Unremitting enmity continued until 
President Richard Nixon’s triumphant visit 
to Beijing in 1972 set up another false im- 
pression—that China under Mao and Deng 
Xiaoping was a nation on the road to capital- 
ism and possibly even democracy. It is, of 
course, no such thing. China remainsa police 
state controlled by a Communist Party dicta- 
torship and dedicated to socialist central 
planning with a few market mechanisms. 

Bush is only the latest President to 
make two wrong assumptions about China: 
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George and Barbara Bush in Beijing, 1975: he still seems in awe of the nation he once lived in 


first, that the U.S. has enough “leverage” 
to be a major influence on Chinese domes- 
tic developments, and second, that China 
either is or soon will be a great world pow- 
er, “It’s not just a failed policy of [the past] 
two years,” says Senator Richard Lugar, a 
former chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. “The fact is that we 
just haven't been able to influence China at 
all during most periods of history.” 

“We do put China in a special catego- 
ry,” says Harry Harding, a senior fellow at 
the Brookings Institution in Washington. 


both sides want romance.” This romanti- 
cism is rooted “in our history, in the mis- 
sionary presence, the traders,” says Doak 
Barnett, professor emeritus of Chinese 
studies at Johns Hopkins University. “At 
times we are too enthusiastic. Other times 
we feel disillusioned, totally negative.” 
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Most of the time, Washington overesti- 
mates China’s importance. Even though the 
“China card” is no longer needed to help 
the West balance the Soviet Union, Bush 
credits Beijing with major international in- 
fluence. In the months after the Tiananmen 
massacre in 1989, he twice sent high-level 
delegations to stroke the Chinese. 

Like Nixon, Bush calls China a force 
for “stability” in Asia. In fact, China is visi- 
bly unstable. The country has experienced 
“primarily chaos and confusion” in this 
century, says Richard Holbrooke, former 
Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of young Chinese rose up against 
their government in 1989. In spite of the 
continuing efforts of the security police to 
root out “spiritual pollution,” which is 
what they call Western ideas and values, 
the youth will probably rebel again. 

China is not a great power either eco- 
nomically or militarily. It has 3 million men 
under arms, but its equipment is obsolete. 
With an annual defense budget of just over 
$6 billion, the military modernization will 
be a long time coming. China’s permanent 
seat in the U.N. Security Council gives it 
little more than disruptive potential. 
“Geostrategically,” says Winston Lord, a 
former U.S. ambassador to Beijing, “China 
needs us more than we need them.” 

Says Burton Levin, long one of the 
State Department’s leading China watch- 
ers, now head of the Asia Society’s office in 
Hong Kong: “Be realistic, Forget about 
geopolitics and that strategic nonsense 
that we've heard for years. What is impor- 
tant is the movement toward a more open 
society in China.” 

Meanwhile, Beijing is selling missiles 
and nuclear technology in the Middle East, 
warning its neighbors not to challenge its 
claims to the disputed Spratley Islands, 
and supporting the murderous Khmer 
Rouge in Cambodia. But China’s highest 
official priority, regularly reiterated, is 
modernization of the country. 

Bringing that economy and society into 
the modern world will require huge invest- 
ments over a long time. China will need 
tranquillity and quiet borders, not trouble- 
making, to get the job done. In the process, 
“China pursues its national interest,” says 
Lord. “It is not going to do us any favors.” 

The U.S. can do itself a favor by fi- 


| nally placing China in correct perspec- 


tive. It would be wise to see China for 
what it is: a big, backward country with 
which the U.S. should maintain correct 
but not necessarily cordial ties. It will 





evolve, probably slowly, and one day it 
may have more in common with the U.S. 
than it has now. That will be the time to 
give it some of the special attention that 
generations of Americans have lavished 
on it by mistake. —Reported by Jaime A. 
FlorCruz/Beijing and Christopher Ogden/ 
Washington 














BRITAIN: the Challenger tank 
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U.S.: the Apache attack helicopter 





The Ban That Isn’t 





Bush’s arms plan omits a few items (planes, tanks. . .) 


f a Middle East peace conference is a 

nonstarter, how about arms-control 
talks? Stymied in his efforts to bring Arabs 
and Israelis to the negotiating table, Presi- 
dent Bush launched a new initiative last 
week. In two brief paragraphs of a com- 
mencement speech at the U.S. Air Force 
Academy, he called for a Middle Eastern 
regional ban on chemical and biological 
weapons and a freeze on the acquisition of 
ballistic missiles and nuclear arms. 

Conventional weapons such as the 
planes, tanks and artillery that continue to 
flood the area should be constrained if they 
are “destabilizing,” Bush said, but the U.S. 
still backs “the legitimate need of every 
state to defend itself.” The President 
would like representatives of the big five 
arms sellers—the U.S., Soviet Union, Brit- 
ain, France and China—to meet in Paris in 
a few weeks to exchange views, but no date 
or agenda has been set. 

Bush’s aides were not certain how the 
proposal might be carried out. It is the start 
of a “cooperative consultative process,” 
said one. But the process already appears 





the only state in the region with nuclear 
weapons, feels singled out. The Israelis 
want to begin with curbs on conventional 
arms, where the Arab states have the edge. 

The Soviet Union and China have not 
even agreed to attend the Paris meeting. Bei- 
jing has repeatedly refused to take part in ex- 
isting international controls on the transfer 
of missile technology and insists its own sales 
are always responsible. Meanwhile, French 
President Francois Mitterrand and British 
Prime Minister John Major were planning to 
announce their own proposals. 

Nor was the U.S. a model of restraint 
last week. The day after Bush spoke, De- 
fense Secretary Dick Cheney told the Is- 
raeli government that Washington would 
pick up most of the development cost for 
Israel’s new antimissile missile, the Arrow. 
The U.S. is giving the Jewish state 10 used 
F-15 fighters and, said Cheney, will make 
sure the Israelis “maintain their qualitative 
edge.” Cheney also said Israel has prom- 
ised to store U.S. military equipment for 
American use in future emergencies, an ar- 
rangement Washington is negotiating with 


something less than cooperative. Israel, | some of the gulf states as well. a 
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Aging increases 


the risks of certain 


diseases. 


Vitamins C, E and 
Beta Carotene may 
help reduce them. 


By the time you reach your 30th 
Anniversary, you could be worrying 
about aging—and the chronic ; 
diseases that can go along with it. 

Of course, a balanced diet has al- 
ways been a key to good health. 


But now, scientific 
studies are focusing not 
only on diet, but on the 
potential health benefits of 
specific nutrients. 

One area of promising 
research is the role that 
some nutrients may play 
in decreasing the risks of 
diseases which tend to 
develop with aging. 

For example, in recent 
years, scientific institutions 
such as the USDA Research 
Center on Aging and the 
National Cancer Institute have been 
conducting research on Vitamins 
C, E and Beta Carotene—among 
other nutrients. 

And the evidence so far indicates 
that assuring adequate Vitamins C, E 





and Beta Carotene in your diet may 
help reduce the risks of developing 
diseases such as cataracts, cancer 
and heart disease 

To make sure your diet has 
adequate Vitamin C and Beta Caro- 
tene, eat a variety of fruits and 
vegetables every day and add some 
seeds, seed oils, nuts and wheat 
germ for Vitamin E. 

In addition to a good diet, 
continuing good health obviously 
depends on many other factors, 
some of which you can control, like 
not smoking, exercising, keeping 
your weight down and getting 
regular medical check-ups. 

It’s worth a little effort to reach 
your Golden Anniversary in good 
health. 


A health message from Hoffmann-LaRoche Inc 




























MILITARY PACTS 


NATO Goes ona Diet 








By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





hat does St. George do if the dragon 

runs away? Something like that 
question confronts the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Since its founding 42 
years ago, NATO has built a mighty military 
machine to deter a massive Soviet-led inva- 
sion of Western Europe. But the dragon 
that breathed genuine fire for so many 
years is slinking back into its cave. As many 
as a million troops that were once avail- 
able—at least on paper—to mount a com- 
munist blitzkrieg are melting away. The 
dissolution of the Warsaw Pact two months 
ago removed some 500,000 soldiers of 








Central front reductions 


15 
million 
troops 
The U.S. will 
also retain 
one of the 
ee 
750,000 mgd 


Moscow's former allies in Eastern Europe 
from even theoretical Kremlin control. 
Another 500,000 Soviet troops are being 
pulled back within the borders of the 
ULS.S.R. 

In another reminder of how the great 
confrontation has mellowed, Washington 
and Moscow announced last weekend that 
they had finally settled their differences 
over an agreement to slash conventional 
forces in Europe. That resolution cleared 
the way for progress toward a treaty limit- 
ing nuclear arms and thereby made a long- 
discussed Bush-Gorbachev summit in June 
more likely. 

Yet the principle of an integrated mul- 
tinational military force, and especially of 
one that binds the U.S. inextricably to the 





defense of close allies, is far too valuable to 
| be allowed to erode. Moreover, if the heart 
| of Europe seems secure for the moment, 
| there are still potential threats out on the 
flanks—from a Yugoslav civil war next 
door to NATO member Italy, for example. 


Faced with a diminished Soviet threat, the alliance tries to 
slim down, improve its reflexes—and reduce U.S. dominance 





NATO’S LEANER FIGHTING MACHINE 


Current forces 


Number of divisions 


has assigned 
to NATO 
a ia ite =a 
tee 


So NATO defense ministers, meeting 
last week in Brussels, approved a drastic 
overhaul of the alliance’s military struc- 
ture. They will deploy only about half as 
many troops as the 1.5 million now sta- 
tioned in Central Europe; the U.S. specifi- 
cally will be able to bring home at least 
half, and possibly as many as two-thirds, of 
the 320,000 people it keeps on guard on 
the Continent. Essentially, NATO is giving 
up its old “forward defense” strategy of 
massing forces in Germany and is reorga- 
nizing its central region into three main 
groups: 
>A Rapid Reaction Corps capable of mov- 
ing anyplace within NATO’s borders within 






| Anticipated forces 











Removal of this 


THE Chart 


seven days. (It would not include an already 
existing mobile unit of 5,000 troops that can 
hustle to a trouble spot within 72 hours.) 
The corps would comprise up to 70,000 sol- 
diers in four divisions, two British, two 
mixed European. The U.S. might contrib- 
ute some additional troops; in any case, it 
would supply most of the planes, helicop- 
ters and airlift capacity. The Rapid Reac- 
tion Corps will be commanded by a British 
general and have headquarters in the U.K. 
>A Main Defense Force of seven heavily 
armored corps totaling 400,000 to 500,000 
troops. Six of the corps would be multina- 
tional and would be based in Western and 
Central Europe. The seventh corps would 
be stationed in what used to be East Ger- 
many and be composed exclusively of Ger- 
man soldiers, 

> An auxiliary force of unspecified size that 
could reinforce the main force during a pro- 
longed crisis. It might be exclusively Ameri- 
can, made up of troops stationed outside 
Europe, or it might include some Canadian 













and Spanish units 
and some European reservists. The idea is 
that even if the Soviet Union should turn 
aggressive again, preparations for an as- 
sault—which might have to begin with a re- 
conquest of Eastern Europe—would take 
months. NATO should have ample time 
to call up reserves and bring in forces from 
the US, 

Although an American general will 
continue to be NATO’s supreme command- 
er, the overall effect of the redesign will be 
to diminish U.S. domination of the alli- 
ance, While American forces assigned to 
NATO will be reduced 50% or more, ac- 
cording to British estimates the overall cut 
in NATO’s total force of 2.8 million would 
be only about 22%. Thus a larger percent- 
age of the remaining forces would be Euro- 
pean. That should please congressional 
critics who have long complained that the 


| allies ought to shoulder more of the bur- 








den of defending themselves. 

There is, however, one huge hole in 
NATO’s new plans: what if the next menace 
arises outside NATO’s borders—in the 
form, say, of a new Middle East war that 
would threaten the member nations’ oil 
supplies but not their territory? The struc- 
ture of the Rapid Reaction Corps implies 
that it could be sent to trouble spots any- 
where. But under the NATO treaty the 
corps could not be deployed “out of area.” 
Had it existed during the gulf war, it could 
have been rushed to member Turkey’s bor- 
der with Iraq, but no farther. 

France, which is a NATO member but 
pulled out of the alliance’s military struc- 
ture in 1966, made moves to fill this gap in 
such a manner as to revive old suspicions 
that it was out to diminish the U.S. role in 
Europe. Paris would have preferred a strict- 
ly European rapid-reaction force that 
would not be part of NATO and could be 
sent anywhere in the world. Washington 
opposed the idea as a potential first stage in 
the creation of a European force in which it 
would have no role. French officials imme- 
diately began soft-pedaling their idea. 

The issue, however, is not going to go 
away until NATO leaders decide on some 
legal mechanism that would permit out-of- 
area deployment of its forces. That might 
happen at a NATO summit next fall in 
Rome. The alliance will not complete its 
adjustment to a new era until it prepares to 
engage not only the Soviet dragon but also 
the pit bulls snarling around NATO's 
flanks. —Reported by Frank Melville/ 
London, Jay Peterzell/Washington and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/Paris 
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THERESA 6S 
NEW LEADER IN “% 
THE CLUBHOUSE, \ 5 


Golfers all over America @AvTaa 
are discovering a new course 
of action—the breakthrough 
taste of Sharp’ from Miller —\ 

The breakthrough liesin | 
Miller's patented brewing 
discovery, Ever-Cool,” which 
produces the smooth, refresh- 
ing taste of real beer tn a non- 
alcoholic brew. 

So have a Sharp’. It’s the 
perfect brew at tee time. 


\ 


KEEP YOUR EDGE. 








Isn’t it time you got comfortable 
with advanced technology? 





Introducing the new Ford Crown Victoria. 
Roomier. Better handling. More fuel efficient. 


Its even roomier, quieter interior welcomes ABS keeps your wheels from locking up 
and surrounds you with driver friendly con- during hard braking, Traction Assist uses ABS 
trols and easy-to-read gauges. Its trunk is the technology to keep rear wheels from spinning 
largest in its class. But, below all the comfort on slippery surfaces. 
and convenience is the diamond-hard tech- Speed sensitive steering, another unique 
nology that separates the new 1992 Ford feature, improves road feel at highway speeds. 
Crown Victoria from the rest. Crown Victoria also gives you the added 
Other cars don’t measure up. sa fety of a driver's air bag supplemental 

The Crown Victoria is the only car in restraint system, standard. 
its class that offers an Anti-lock Braking More powerful. More fuel efficient. 
System (ABS) with Traction Assist. While A new V-8 engine brings a new level of 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


power to the Crown Victoria. Add to it the 
technology of Overhead Cam design and 
Sequential Electronic Fuel Injection, and 
you've got the most advanced engine in its 
class; more power that’s also more fuel effi- 


cient. (18 EPA est. city MPG, 25 EPA est. hwy. 


MPG.) An excellent mix for the 90’s. 


Better road manners. 

Start up the powerplant and start moving. 
You'll find its newly designed suspension 
provides more precise handling and a more 
confident ride. A definite step up for the full 
size Car. 





Ford. The best-built American cars... 
ten years running. 

This is based on an average of consumer- 
reported problems in a series of surveys of all 
Ford and competitive ’81-'90 models designed 
and built in North America. At Ford, “Quality 
is Job 1." 


New Crown Victoria 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? CD 








The first PS/2 for peo 


window offices. 





INrropUCING A PS/2® Laptope 


Tuat Perrorms Like A Desktop PS/2. 





For millions of people, there’ a 
whole world of business where the win- 
dow offices have wings and your lap is 
your desk. It’s as far from working in an 
office as you can get, but it’s every bit as 
demanding. That's why IBM has created 
its most personal computer ever—the 
Personal System/2® Laptop 40 SX. 

\lthough it’s just 7.7 pounds, the 
PS/2 Laptop still lets you carry a lot 
of weight. It has the same Intel 386SX™ 
processor you'll find in best-selling 
desktop computers, so it's powerful 
enough to let you create or plan right 
on site. It also has a 3.5” diskette drive 
like the one in your office, and the 
60MB hard drive can store all the 
information you'll need to close the 
deal or make the presentation, 

Instead of compromising comfort, 






ad by IBM and IBM Authoriz 





the PS/2 Laptop has a full-size key- 
board spaced and arranged the same 
way as a desktop PS/2’. And the large, 
easy-to-read, 10-diagonal screen 
delivers VGA-quality graphics with 
amazing clarity and contrast, so it’s 
easy on your eyes. 

It even comes with a numeric key- 
pad you can plug in for serious number 
crunching and a special feature sus- 
pends power when the screen is closed 
and returns to full power when you 
open it, letting you resume work right 
where you left off. With 
a Data/Fax Modem you 
can plug into a phone 
line and communicate 
with other computers, 
access up-to-the-minute 
facts and figures—you 
can even write memos or 
place orders instantly 
and fax them to 
the home office. 


— 





And the PS/2 Laptop comes with 
something no laptop should be with- 
out—an international warranty* 
backed by thousands of Authorized 
Remarketers worldwide, so you're never 
far away from service and support. 

To find out more, contact your 
IBM Authorized Remarketer or BM 
marketing representative. You'll see 
why with the new PS/2 Laptop, you 
can take your business wherever 
business takes you. 













Howre you 
going to do it? 
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North Korea’s Kim I Sung points the way 


Coming In from 
The Cold 


When the going gets tough, the 
tough ... well, go along. After 
denouncing the United Nations 
for decades, North Korea's 
xenophobic Communist gov- 
ernment announced last week 
that it would apply for full 


| membership in the organiza- 











World Notes 





tion—right behind 
South Korea. “As the 
South Korean authori- 
ties insist on their uni- 
lateral U.N. member- 
ship,” the North 
Korean Foreign Minis- 
try declared indignant- 
ly, “if we leave this 
alone, important is- 
sues related to the in- 
terest of the entire Ko- 
rean nation will be 
dealt with in a biased 
manner on the U.N. 
rostrum.” 
Pyongyang’s deci- 
sion to join the U.N. is 
a glaring admission 
that its isolationist policy has 
been checkmated by Seoul’s 
smooth cultivation of North 
Korea’s main patrons, Moscow 
and Beijing. Anxious to extend 
burgeoning economic ties with 
capitalist—and prosperous— 
South Korea, neither the Soviet 
Union nor China is eager to op- 
pose South Korea’s application 
for U.N. membership, leaving 
North Korea little choice but to 
@ 


| seek a seat as well. 





Love for 
Sale 


Iran’s retreat from the anti- 

American orthodoxy of the late 

Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini 
| accelerated last week. At the 
opening session of an interna- 
tional oil conference in Isfahan, 
President Hashemi Rafsanjani 
called for increased economic 
and political cooperation with 
the West and better relations 
with Iran’s gulf neighbors. The 
overture was fueled largely by 
the need on the part of Tehran 
for foreign help to rebuild after 
its debilitating cight-year war 
with Iraq, which ended in 1988, 
as well as for long-term, reliable 
customers for its oil. Last year 
Iran launched a five-year cam- 
paign to attract $27 billion in 
foreign investment. So far, 
France, Italy, Germany and 
Austria, among others, have ex- 
tended Iran more than $12 bil- 
lion in credits. The U.S., howev- 
er, continues to hold $11 billion 
in frozen Iranian assets and to 
impose a partial ban on the pur- 


chase of Iranian crude oil for 
sale in the U.S. 

The State Department once 
again insisted that to end 
its commercial and diplomatic 
isolation from the West, Iran 
must exert its influence to gain 
the release of the six American 
hostages thought to be held by 
pro-lranian Shi'ite Muslims in 
Lebanon. Iran’s Deputy For- 
eign Minister Abbas Maleki 
took an equally hard-nosed 
stance: although indicating that 
the ordeal of the hostages 
might end “soon,” he repeated 

| his country’s long-standing de- 
| mand that its funds in the U.S. 
be unfrozen. 


Rafsanjani: eager for aid 











INDIA 


In Search of 
Stability 


With no family scion available 


to take up the mantle of Rajiv 


Gandhi, India’s Congress Party 


last week did what any other | 


faction-riven political bu- 
reaucracy would have done: 
fudge. After a two-hour meet- 
ing, party leaders appointed 
P.V. Narasimha Rao, 69, as 
president. Although Rao boasts 
an impressive résumé—he is a 
poet, linguist and former For- 
eign Minister—he was selected 
because, according to col- 
leagues, he is respected by ev- 
eryone but feared by no one. 


| members of parlia- 


The compro- 
mise choice post- 
pones what is ex- 
pected to be a 
fierce fight among 
younger politicians 
for the prize of 
Prime Minister. 
That job will be 
filled by the party’s 


ROGERT NICKEL SBERG FOR TIME 


Rao 
ment after national 

elections, which were interrupt- 
ed by Gandhi's murder, are 


| completed next week. If Con- 


gress does not win at the polls, 
party strategists hope to team 


| up with smaller factions on the 


left to deny power to the rising 
and divisive Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata Party. ® 





A well-guarded ambulance takes drug baron Chavez from prison 


Life in the 
Posh Lane 


For most inmates, prison is a 
spartan experience. But not for 
Mexican drug baron Oliverio 
Chavez Araujo, 33, who has 
been linked to Colombia’s Me- 
dellin drug cartel and has been 
incarcerated since 1986 at the 
state prison in Matamoros. Af- 
ter members of a rival drug 
gang shot Chavez in the jaw and 
nearly blinded him three weeks 
ago, his bodyguards staged a vi- 


| olent takeover of the prison; 18 


people died. Once in control of 
the complex, Chavez continued 
to make drug deals from his 
cell, which was outfitted with 
cellular phones and a fax ma- 
chine. Though state police 
ringed the prison, he managed 
to bring in doctors and undergo 
surgery for his wounds. 





After five hours of negotia- 
tions with assistant attorney 
general Federico Ponce Rojas, 
Chavez surrendered last week 
and was flown to Mexico City 
aboard a government jet. Ear- 
lier, in a letter addressed to the 
New York Times, Chavez said 
he had been the target of a 
paid assassin, and would pro- 
vide evidence implicating 
agents of the Mexican Federal 
Judicial Police, who oversee 
antidrug efforts. Law-enforce- 
ment officials in Mexico and 
the U.S. have long complained 
about corruption among mem- 
bers of the federal police, who 
have been accused of murder, 
rape and other abuses, includ- 
ing the 1985 torture and killing 
of Enrique Camarena, an 
American drug-enforcement 
agent. After Chavez's surren- 
der, authorities arrested se- 
veral top prison and police 
officials. 
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CREATIVITY 





Business 





Whose Bright Idea? 


Companies are cracking down on pirates who steal designs, movies and 
computer programs. The battle is getting hotter—and more important. | 


By THOMAS MC CARROLL 


hen Johnson & Johnson in- 

troduced a new 

casting tape for broken bones 

several years ago, executives 

at Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 

flew into a rage. The tape, which sets frac- 

tures faster than plaster, was remarkably 

similar in design and function to a casting 

tape developed by 3M The 

St. Paul-based company quickly sued, 
charging J&J with violating four of its pat 

ents. Last month a federal court backed 

3M and ordered J&J to pay $116 million in 

damages and interest—the fourth largest 
patent-infringement judgment in history. 

Although the verdict is subject to ap- 

peal, the award underscores the growing 


fiber-glass 


scientists, 


importance of protecting intellectual prop- 
erty. That phrase may seem entirely too 
grand to apply to a song like /f You Don't 
Want My Peaches, You'd Better Stop Shak- 
ing My Tree, but it actually encompasses 
the whole vast range of creative ideas that 
turn out to have value—and many of them 
have more value than ever. From Walt Dis- 
ney’s Mickey Mouse to Upjohn’s formula 
for its antibaldness potion, patents, trade- 
marks and copyrights have become corpo- 
rate treasures that their owners will do al- 
most anything to protect. 

In an economy increasingly based on 
information and technology, ideas and cre- 
ativity often embody most of a company’s 
wealth. That is why innovations are being 
patented, trademarked and copyrighted in 
record numbers, It is also why today’s clev- 


THE ORIGINALS 


®@ Cartier Watch 

Made by France’s Cartier 
International, the high-fashion 
timepiece is perhaps the 

most imitated jewelry in the 
world. Average price: $4,300. 


» Hollywood Movie 

Few American goods can match the 
worldwide popularity of U.S.-made 
films. Tinseltown last year sold 

$3 billion worth of movie 
videocassettes, such as Dances 
with Wolves. 


® Hayes Microcomputer 
Modem 

The most widely used device for 
communicating between personal 
computers, the Hayes modem is the 
industry standard. Hayes’ sales 

last year totaled about $65 million. 


®@ Personal-Computer Software 
From word processing to electronic 
accounting ledgers to game 
programs, software makes 
computers go. With sales of $40 
billion last year, the software 
industry is a national asset. 





er thief doesn’t rob banks, many of which 
are broke anyway; he makes unauthorized 
copies of Kevin Costner’s latest film, sells 
bogus Cartier watches and steals the for- 
mula for Merck's newest pharmaceutical. 
lhat’s where the money is. 

The battle is widening—U.S. compa- 
nies filed more than 5,700 intellectual- 
property lawsuits last year in contrast to 
3,800 in 1980—and the stakes can be enor 
mous. In the biggest patent-infringement 
case to date, Eastman Kodak was ordered 
last October to pay $900 million for in- 
fringing on seven Polaroid instant-photog- 
raphy patents. In a $100 million trademark 
suit, Mirage Studios, creator of the hugely 
popular Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles 
characters, is demanding that AT&T re 
frain from using such terms as turtle power 
and cowabunga in a 900-number telephone 
service for kids. In a far-reaching copyright 
case, book publishers scored an important 
victory in March when a federal court in 
New York City fined the Kinko's Graphics 
national chain of copying stores $510,000 
for illegally photocopying and selling ex 
cerpts of books to college students. 

Yet thieves still reap a rich harvest. In- 
adequate protection of U.S. patents, trade- 
marks and copyrights costs the U.S. econo- 
my $80 billion in sales lost to pirates and 
250,000 jobs every year, according to Gary 
Hoffman, an intellectual-property attor- 
ney at Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin in 
Washington. The computer industry loses 
upwards of $4 billion of revenues a year to 
illegal copying of software programs. Pira 
cy of movies, books and recordings costs 
the entertainment business at least $4 bil- 
lion annually. 

With intellectual property 
counting for more than 25% of U.S. ex- 
ports (compared with just 12% eight years 
ago), protection against international 
piracy ranks high on the Bush Administra- 
tion’s trade agenda. The U.S. International 
Trade Commission, the federal agency that 
with unfair-trade complaints by 
American companies, is handling a record 
number of cases (38 last year). Says rr 
Chairman Anne Brunsdale: “Conceptual 
property has replaced produce and heavy 
machinery as the hotbed of global trade 
disputes.” 

One reason is that many countries offer 
only feeble protection to intellectual prop | 








now ac- 


deals 


erty. Realizing that such laxness will ex- 
clude them from much world trade as well 
as hobble native industries, nations every- 
where are revising laws covering patents, 
copyrights and trade names. Malaysia, 
Egypt, China, Turkey, Brazil and even the 
Soviet Union have all recently announced 
plans either to enact new laws or beef up 
existing safeguards. In an effort to win U.S. 
congressional support for a proposed free- 
trade pact, Mexico last month revealed 
plans to double the life of trademark li- 
censes to 10 years and extend patent pro- 
tection for the first time to such products 
as pharmaceuticals and food. 

Countries that don’t get with the pro- 
gram are asking for trouble. The Bush Ad- 
ministration in April placed India and 
Thailand on the Commerce Department 
watch list for possible retaliation because 
of those countries’ casual treatment of 
property rights. In Thailand, cited as the 
most flagrant violator, copycat versions of 
Lotus 1-2-3 spreadsheet software sell for 
the equivalent of $50 instead of the $500 
U.S. price. New movies like David Lynch's 
Wild at Heart, not yet available on video in 
the U.S., go for $4 a tape. 

The U.S. may offer the world’s strong- 
est protection of intellectual property, re- 
inforced by more than a dozen laws passed 
since 1980. The most significant by far was 
the 1982 overhaul of the patent and trade- 
mark courts. Previously divided into 12 
separate districts, each with its own inter- 
pretation of the law, they made defending 
inventions and creative works almost im- 
possible. Infringers could go “forum shop- 
ping” for the most favorable court district 
and operate with near impunity. The reor- 
ganization ended the legal hodgepodge by 
creating a single Court of Appeals that has 
tended to favor patent holders, who now 
win 80% of all infringement cases, vs. 25% 
before the reforms. Says Roger Smith, 
chief intellectual-property attorney at 
IBM: “There is more confidence in the 
courts and greater confidence in patents 
than ever before.” 

The courts have increased the use of ju- 
ries, which tend to side with plaintiffs and 
award big monetary damages. Last year a 
Detroit jury awarded inventor Robert 
Kearns a $10 million judgment against 
Ford for violating Kearns’ patents on inter- 
mittent windshield wipers. A San Francis- 
co jury two months ago ordered Intex Plas- 
tics to pay inventor Charles Hall $5 million 
in damages for violating his patent on the 
water bed. 

Copyright laws also carry more weight. 
The U.S. in 1988 became party to the 
Berne Convention for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works, which allows a 
U.S. copyright holder to enter the court 
system of other nations subject to the con- 
vention to seek restitution for infringe- 
ment. The treaty strengthened copyright 
protections, although the U.S. did not sign 
on to controversial provisions concerning 
“moral rights,” which allow artists and au- 
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thors to maintain control over revision of 
their works. 

As intellectual property becomes more 
valuable and secure, people naturally cre- 
ate more of it. Evidence: filings for patents, 
trademarks and copyrights are hitting rec- 
ord highs. Last year some 174,700 patents 
were filed in the U.S., a 39% jump over 
1985. The number of copyrights registered 
soared to 643,000 last year, in contrast to 
401,000 in a five-year period ending in 
1975. Overseas filings are also up. In Japan 
the number of patent applications nearly 
doubled between 1980 and 1988 as that 
government signaled its intention to en- 
force property laws more strictly. After a 
29-year delay, Texas Instruments recently 
received a basic patent on integrated cir- 
cuits in Japan that could bring the U.S. 
company an extra $500 million in annual 
revenues from Japanese chipmakers. 


rotecting intellectual property 
has become a growth industry in 
itself. New York City’s Weil, 
Gotshal & Manges two years ago 
became the first major law firm to establish 
a separate group specializing in patents, 
trademarks and copyrights. It has some 35 
intellectual-property attorneys on. staff. 
Fish & Neave, also in New York City, runs 
the biggest intellectual-property practice, 
with some 110 attorneys specializing in the 
field. General Electric, America’s biggest 


B Imitation Cartier 
Watch 

Although it looks like 
the real McCoy, a 
Cartiera or Cartier 
City can be yours for 
as little as $20. 


© Bootleg 
Hollywood Movie 
Legitimate movie 
videos cost an 
average of $50. 
Pirated versions sell 
for about $4. 





exporter and No. | patent holder, has add- 
ed some 25 patent attorneys to its staff 
since 1985, for a total of 125. It still ranks 
second to IBM, which employs 140. 

Inventors and companies too small to 
hire big-time attorneys can find advice in a 
growing number of how-to books and vid- 
eos. Accounting firms hold seminars and 
give private counseling. Insurance compa- 
nies, such as HLPM in Louisville, are even 
beginning to carry policies to protect intel- 
lectual property from infringers and legal 
challenges by insuring a patent for up to 
$1 million. 

With the cost of litigation soaring—de- 
fending a patent in court can cost $250,000 
to $2 million—entrepreneurs are financing 
lawsuits for inventors in exchange for a 
piece of future royalties. A New York City 
company, Refac Technology, has sued 
more than 2,000 companies, including 
IBM, Kodak, Sears, Exxon and Sony, on 
behalf of small inventors. Refac raised 
more than $3 million from investors to fi- 
nance a series of suits by Gordon Gould, 
inventor of the laser, against the likes of 
AT&T and Xerox. The companies settled. 
Refac’s revenues last year, mainly from 
royalty fees, exceeded $10 million. The 
courts last year limited such investor-fund- 
ed suits by restricting third parties from 
buying an interest in a patent solely for the 
purpose of pursuing infringement lawsuits. 

Can_intellectual-property protection 


® The Ven-Tel 

PC Modem 

This knockoff, one of 
150 copycats, sells 
for $400, compared 
with $600 fora 
Hayes. 


® Pirated PC 
Software 

Like audiotapes and 
videos, PC software 
is easy to copy but 
higher margins make 
it more profitable. 














| be too stringent? Maybe. The computer 
software industry, which thrives on the rap- 
id exchange of ideas and incremental im- 
provements, fears that vigorously enforced 
patents could chill innovation and stifle 
growth. Earlier this year, Hayes Micro- 
computer, the largest supplier of computer 
modems, won $11 million in damages from 
three Silicon Valley firms that copied 
Hayes’ software for sending and receiving 
data. The ruling alarmed programmers, 
who fear their own software could land 


RETAILING 


Shelter from the Recession | 


As summer starts, Home Depot leads a fix-up boom by 
taking the angst out of buying do- 





n the dismal U.S. retailing industry, 
home-improvement centers that sell ev- 
erything from kitchen cabinets to grass 
seed have been a notable bright spot. 
Spurred by the spreading do-it-yourself 
itch, sales at the sprawling emporiums 
grew more than 10% a year in the 1980s, 
while retailing in general grew only about 
6%. Even the stormy economy has held a 
silver lining for some companies, since 
people tend to fix up their homes rather 
than buy new ones during a downturn. 

As consumers launch summer 
fix-up projects, many are heading 
| for megastores run by Atlanta- 

based Home Depot, the do-it- 
yourself industry’s hottest star. 
Home Depot has grown from four 
stores with sales of $22 million in 
1980 to 145 stores that rang up 
$3.8 billion last year. Margaret 
McKenna, who watches the $110 
billion-a-year home-improvement 
| and -repair business for Wall 
Street’s Smith Barney, sees “a 
wide, wide margin in the industry 
between Home Depot and every- 
body else.” 

Home Depot has prospered 
by taking the angst out of the 
hangar-like spaces and vast array 
of items that can easily daunt do- 
it-yourself shoppers. All the firm’s 
warehouse stores feature clearly 
marked displays and sales staffs 
wearing large orange aprons who 
roam the concrete floors to offer 
advice. Many employees are for- 
mer carpenters, plumbers or oth- 
er craftsmen who have traded in 
their tool kits for such incentives 
as the company’s stock-purchase 
plan, which lets Home Depot's 
26,000 workers buy shares at 15% 
below the market price; at week’s 
end, the shares were quoted at 
65%, up 23 since Jan. 2. The idea 
is to inspire a strong sense of loy- 
alty, which translates into the cus- 
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| them in court if it merely resembles some- 
one else’s too closely. The industry also 
worries about the breadth of coverage. 
Can copyrights and patents be used to pro- 
tect the display-screen appearance, the 
“look and feel” of software? Such ques- 
tions are at the heart of Apple Computer's 
intently watched copyright suit against Mi- 
crosoft and Hewlett-Packard, which Apple 
says copied its Macintosh software. 
Time was when such fights over intel- 
lectual property were legal esoterica. No 





-yourself wares 


tomer service that is a key to the firm’s suc- 
cess. Admits president Arthur Blank: “The 
real difference between us and everyone 
else is not in the merchandise.” 

Not that Home Depot lacks for things 
to sell. The company’s stores average 
nearly 100,000 sq. ft., or more than twice 
the industry average, and stock some 
30,000 items. To ensure that doors, win- 

| dows, bathtubs and other goods are avail- 
able when customers want them, Home 
| Depot tries to stock them in each store 
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Helptul hints: Home Depot employees, like this one witha 
shopper in Atlanta, are trained to offer barrels of advice 
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longer. Get used to them because they are 
sure to command ever more attention. 
Says Lisa Raines, general counsel and di- 
rector of the Industrial Biotechnology As- 
sociation in Washington: “A patent is the 
single most important item in the industry 
today. Without it, no company would in- 
vest or invent.” As global enterprise relies 
less on physical materials and more on hu- 
man creativity, reliable protection of intel- 
lectual property will become central to 
world commerce. 2 


rather than in distant warehouses. That 
pleases shoppers and allows the firm to 
move merchandise quickly. Despite the 
recession, Home Depot's profits jumped 
from $112 million in 1989 to $163 million 
in 1990. 

The company’s stunning success has 
bulldozed others out of an industry in which 
more than 350 major firms are trying to 
compete. Channel Home Centers, a New 
Jersey-based chain that has been saddled 
with a $268 million load of debt since it went 
private in 1986, entered Chapter 1] bank- 
ruptcy last January and plans to sell or close 
34 of its 86 stores. Hechinger Co., a major 
Maryland-based chain of 115 centers, lost 
$800,000 in last year’s fourth quarter 
before rebounding with a $7.2 million profit 
in the first quarter this year. That was down 
from $8.4 million in the same period a year 
ago. In California the National 
¢ Lumber and Supply Co. closed last 
2 year when its 60,000-sq.-ft. home- 
improvement centers proved un- 
able to compete with larger, more 
efficiently run stores like Home 
Depot's. 

Other firms are rethinking 
their strategies to compete with 
Home Depot. HomeClub, a Cali- 
fornia-based chain of 70 discount 
outlets, is dropping its policy of 
offering lower prices to custom- 
ers who bought a $10 to $15 an- 
nual membership, even though 
the firm’s profits rose strongly in 
the fourth quarter of 1990, The 
fee “was a bar to entry,” explains 
president James Halpin, and with 
Home Depot sucking away cus- 
tomers, no competitor can afford 
such a disadvantage. 

For its part, Home Depot is 
trying to figure out what its cus- 
tomers will want next. Anticipating 
that aging baby boomers may pre- 
fer to hire others to do their fix-up 
work, the company is testing a pro- 
gram at 17 stores to install such 
items as carpets, windows and 
doors. That way customers who 
weary of the do-it-yourself ap- 
proach to home improvement can 
let Home Depot’s experts do it 
themselves. | —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Kathryn Jackson Fallon/ 
New York and Don Winbush/Atlanta 

















On June 8,1991 
General Schwarzkopf 
will lead his troops 
one more time. 





He led them to the greatest military victory in 45 
years. But before the General retires this summer he 
will lead his troops once again - in the National Victory 
Celebration on June 8, in Washington, D.C. It will be 
the biggest military victory parade since World War II. 
Help give the troops of Operation Desert Storm the 
day they deserve. Be there. Or show your support with 
a tax-deductible contribution. Just call 1 800 HEROS 91. 
Credit cards welcome. 


Sif National Victory Celebration Day 
Wok. June 8,Washington, D.C. 


The Desert Storm Homecoming Foundation is a consortum of national veterans organizations and is the official sponsor at The Nationa! Victory Celebration It is an orgarezation exempt from tax under sechon $0t (cj (3) of the intemal Revenue Code 
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YOUR MORTGAGE 


THE WAY YOU CHOOSE 








ANY OTHER 
INVESTMENT 


Money Magazine has the best advisor you can find 
to help make the smart choice 


It pays to research a mortgage as thoroughly as you 
would any other investment. You could let someone 
else do it — pay a premium for the privilege — and 
hope that they make the right choice. Or, you could 
make your own informed decision with Money 
Magazine’ Mortgage Match. 


Match may save you 
$10,000 - $20,000 - even $50,000 dollars. 


Selecting the right mortgage will save you hundreds 
of dollars in up-front costs and tens of thousands of 
dollars over the life of the loan! And just as impor- 
tant, it saves you valuable time. Included in your 
Mortgage Match Kit: 


e A “How To Shop For a Mortgage” Booklet — be- 
come an educated borrower with this introduction to 
the inside workings of the mortgage market. No fill- 
ers or fluff — just 44 pages of solid facts: the types of 
loans available — options and features that could 
Save (or cost) you money. . . how to trim costly up- 
front fees, and more. Plus worksheets to let you de- 
termine the loan size you need... the types of loans 
you can afford... compare different rate/point com- 
binations... even calculate your monthly payment. 





e A computer printout — with information updated 
weekly about area lenders. Similar to HSH’s national 
data in the Money Scorecard, these printouts give 
you full information about each loan. You get invalu- 
able benchmarks to compare rates, points, fees, in- 
dexes, margins, caps and more — even commitment 
periods and rate locks — so you'll know when you've 


found the best loan for your purposes. You get one 


printout when you sign up for Mortgage Match and a 
second one up to four weeks later. 





A growing number of lenders listed in the printout are 
offering discounts, rebates or premiums to Mortgage 
Match customers. Fleet Mortgage Corp. now joins the 
list of these lenders. They are offering discounts 
through offices in 36 states. 






At just $29.95, your Mortgage Match Kit could be 
the best investment you make for your home. 


Your kit includes a printout of dozens of lenders in your 
area and their detailed lending information (plus a second 
printout for another week of your choice), a “How To Shop 
For a Mortgage” Booklet and discounts or premiums from 
over 100 lenders nationwide. 


MONEY MAGAZINE’S 
MORTGAGE MATCH 


In Association with HSH Associates, 
the nation’s largest publisher of mortgage information. 


CALL 1-800-243-8474 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The Shrinking 
Of Texas 


It isn’t faster than a speeding 
bullet, but for Lone Star staters 
in a hurry the so-called bullet 
train authorized last week by 
the Texas high-speed rail au- 
thority may be the next best 
thing: a 200-m.p.h. high-tech 
wonder that should eventually 
link Dallas, Houston, San An- 
tonio and Austin in a 620-mile 


The Big Train That Did at an Austin hearing 





Business Notes 





commuter triangle 
America’s first ultra- 
fast rail line. 

Texas went to the 
private sector for a 
train that could tra- 
verse the unending 
stretches of the Old 
West at a pace com- 
patible with 21st cen- 
tury business. The 
winner of the 50-year 
franchise for the $5.5 
billion project: Texas 
TGV, an alliance of 
19 engineering firms 
and financiers from 
North America and 


| France, where high-speed rail 


travel is a commonplace. The 


| consortium promises a |'/-hour 


Dallas-to-Houston run by 1998 
(the trip now takes four hours 
by car). Opposing the move is 
Dallas-based Southwest Air- 
lines, which foresees govern- 
ment bailouts, high ticket prices 
and eventual failure for the fu- 
turistic choo-choo. If it is 
wrong, Southwest may have a 
hard time competing with the 
bullet, even though air travel is 
swifter still. a 








TROUBLE 


“Too Damn 
Comfortable!” 


Things look a bit grayer at Big 
Blue these days, at least judging 
from an internal memo leaked 
last week by someone within 
IBM. The theme of a charring 
corporate review delivered at 
an April management meeting 
in Armonk, N.Y., was “Every- 
one is too damn comfortable at 
a time when the business is in 
crisis.” The critique continued: 
“There's no fun being a no- 
growth business. It’s not the 
stockholders’ fault. The prob- 


AWARDS 


Did GM Add to 
Its Ads? 


You would think that receiving 
an award from the Commerce 
Department would be honor 
enough for any corporation. Ac- 
cording to the Texas attorney 








| general’s office, you would be | that ads citing the 


lem belongs to those who man- 
age the business.”” Remarkable 
words under any circumstances, 
but most remarkable consider- 
ing the source: IBM chairman 
John Akers. 

The cause of Akers’ aches is 
hardly a secret. Once synony- 
mous with computers, IBM has 
seen its worldwide share of the 
industry toboggan from 37% in 
1983 to a current 23%, with lit- 
tle relief in sight. Such statistics 
may have been on Akers’ mind 
when he warned his captive ex- 
ecutive audience, “If any one of 
you is not keeping pace with the 
industry, then that is unsatisfac- 
tory performance.” ira 


The Biggest 
Bailout 


Goldome: the name was as good 
as gold through most of the ’80s, 
as the savings bank based in Buf- 
falo rapidly amassed a menu of 
failing savings banks around the 
state, with the blessings of busi- 
ness-first federal regulators. But 
as the go-go years went-went, 
Goldome turned to dross. The 
bank inched back toward prof- 
itability during 1989, only to 
face stricter capital require- 
ments from a sawvier set of feds 
in the wake of the S&L crisis. 
The new rules of the game fi- 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
Macy’s Loses 
Its Shirt 


“We consider our results 
to be unsatisfactory,” con- 
ceded the management of 
R.H. Macy in a letter to 
investors last week. This 
was less a case of candid 
confession than of ac- 
knowledging the obvious. 
Accompanying the letter 
was the Manhattan-based 
retailer's report on the 
most recent quarter, 
showing its largest three- 
month loss in three years: 
$100 million, far more se- 
vere than the usual post- 
Christmas doldrums. 
Macy’s attributes the 
calamity at its cash regis- 
ters to the “sluggish econ- 
omy in the Northeast,” 
where most of its stores 
are situated, as well as “unset- 
tled conditions in the Middle 
East.” Supporting this assess- 
ment: the latest consumer con- 
fidence index, released last 








wrong. Last October General 
Motors’ Cadillac division won 
the government’s Malcolm Bal- 
drige National Quality Award 
and the right to mention the 
medal in its advertising—a 
right GM exercised. The 
campaign had immedi- 
ate results: lawyers for 
Texas complained 













Quality 


Award 





nally proved Goldome’s undo- 
ing last week. 

As word went around Buffa- 
lo that government representa- 
tives were booking local hotel 
rooms while Goldome honchos 
were emptying their offices, 
Washington made it official: the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration was seizing Goldome 
in the biggest bailout of a sav- 
ings bank in U.S. history. The 
spoils will go to Buffalo’s First 
Empire State and Albany's Key- 
Corp, which sought the smallest 
amount of federal aid; the two 
offered a plan that could cut 
costs by canning workers. But 
Goldome’s rescue may still cost 
U.S. taxpayers up to $1 billion. = 








weck by the Conference Board, 
which showed a drop for the 
second month in a row. But 
Macy’s is betting big that it will 





Fighting to fix the debacle on 34th Street 


recoup when the recession 
ends. It has revealed plans to 
open 11 new outlets and expand 
or modernize existing stores 
during the next five years. a 





award violated the state’s De- 
ceptive Trade Practices Act. 
Newspaper spreads boasted 
that “167,000 applicants” had 
vied for the Baldrige when in 
fact only 97 had 
applied, and that 
the Commerce 
Department had 
praised Cadillac’s 
engine, an asser- 


National 









tion questioned by Commerce 
itself. GM also caught flak for 
several overly flattering para- 
phrases of a government hand- 
out accompanying the award. 
The 167,000 applicants are now 
absent from GM’s ads, but the 
corporation stands by every- 
thing else and is meeting with 
the state’s attorneys to resolve 
the dispute. » 
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By LANCE MORROW 





think there should be a Dark Willard. 

In the network’s studio in New York City, Dark Wil- 
lard would recite the morning's evil report. The map of 
the world behind him would be a multicolored Mercator 
projection. Some parts of the earth, where the overnight 

good prevailed, would glow with a bright transparency. But 
much of the map would be speckled and blotched. Over Third 
World and First World, over cit- 
ies and plains and miserable is- 
lands would be smudges of evil, 
ragged blights, storm systems of 
massacre or famine, murders, 
black snows. Here and there, a 
genocide, a true abyss. 

“Homo homini lupus,” Dark 
Willard would remark. “That's 
Latin, guys. Man is a wolf to 
man.” 

Dark Willard would report 
the natural evils—the outrages 
done by God and nature (the cy- 
clone in Bangladesh, an earth- 
quake, the deaths by cancer). He 
would add up the moral evils— 
the horrors accomplished over- 
night by man and woman. Any- 
thing new among the suffering 
Kurds? Among the Central 
American death squads? New 
hackings in South Africa? Updat- 
ing on the father who set fire to 
his eight-year-old son? Or on 
those boys accused of shotgun- 
ning their parents in Beverly Hills 
to speed their inheritance of a 
$14 million estate? An anniversa- 
ry: two years already since Tian- 
anmen Square. 

The only depravity uncharted 
might be cannibalism, a last fron- 
tier that fastidious man has mostly declined to explore. Evil is 
a different sort of gourmet. 

The oil fires over Kuwait would be evil made visible and 
billowing. The evil turns the very air black and greasy. It suffo- 
cates and blots out the sun. 

The war in the gulf had an aspect of the high-tech medi- 
eval. What Beelzebubs flew buzzing through the sky on the 
tips of Scuds and smart bombs, making mischief and brim- 
stone? Each side demonized the other, as in every war: Gott 
mit Uns, Saddam Hussein had George Bush down as the Evil 








DIS AL! 
GOD IS Alk 600d 
TERR TALE THINGS HAPPEN 


—A Theologian’s Problem 
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One. George Bush had Saddam down as Hitler. In most of the 
West, Hitler is the 20th century’s term for Great Satan. After 
the war, quick and obliterating, Hussein hardly seems worthy 
of the name of evil anymore. 


Is there more evil now, or less evil, than there was five 
years ago, or five centuries? 

The past couple of years has brought a windfall of im- 
provements in the world: the 
collapse of communism; the dis- 
mantling of apartheid; the end 
of the cold war and the nuclear 
menace, at least in its apocalyp- 
tic Big Power form. State vio- 
lence (in the style of Hitler, Sta- 
lin, Ceausescu) seemed to be 
skulking off in disrepute. Fran- 
cis Fukuyama, a former U.S. 
State Department policy plan- 
ner, even proclaimed “the end 
of history.” The West and dem- 
ocratic pluralism seemed to 
have triumphed: satellites and 
computers and communications 
and global business dissolved 
the old monoliths in much of 
the world. Humankind could 
take satisfaction in all that 
progress and even think for a 
— moment, without cynicism, of 


Lucretius’ lovely line: ‘So, 
POWERFUL 


O1SHIANS 


little by little, time brings out 
each several thing into view, 
and reason raises it up into the 
shores of light.” But much of 
the world has grown simulta- 
neously darker. 

Each era gets its suitable 
evils. The end of the 20th century 
is sorting out different styles of 
malignity. Evil has been changing 
its priorities, its targets, its cast of characters. 

The first question to be asked, of course, is this: Does evil 
exist? I know a man who thinks it does not. I know another 
man who spent a year of his childhood in Auschwitz. | would 
like to have the two of them talk together for an afternoon, 
and see which one comes away persuaded by the other. 

The man who does not believe in the existence of evil 
knows all about the horrors of the world. He knows that hu- 
manity is often vicious, violent, corrupt, atrocious. And that 
nature’s cruelties and caprices are beyond rational account- 






















ing: Bangladesh does not deserve the curse that seems to hov- 
er over it. But the man thinks that to describe all that as evil 
gives evil too much power, too much status, that it confers on 
what is merely rotten and tragic the prestige of the absolute. 
You must not allow lower instincts and mere calamities to get 
dressed up as a big idea and come to the table with their bet- 
ters and smoke cigars. Keep the metaphysics manageable: 
much of what passes for evil (life in Beirut, for example) may 
be just a nightmare of accidents. Or sheer stupidity, that sover- 
eign, unacknowledged force in the universe. 

The man’s deeper, unstated thought is that acknowledg 
ing evil implies that Satan is coequal with God. Better not 
to open that door. It leads into the old Manichaean heresy: 
the world as battleground between the divine and the dia- 
bolical, the outcome very much in doubt: “La prima luce,” 
Dante’s light of creation, the brilliant ignition of God, 
against the satanic negation, the candle snuffer. Those un- 
comfortable with the idea of evil mean this: You don’t say 
that the shadow has the same stature as the light. If you 
speak of the Dark Lord, of the “dark side of Sinai,” do you 
foolishly empower darkness? 

Or, for that matter (as an atheist or agnostic would have 
it), do such terms heedlessly empower the idea of God? God, 
after all, does not enjoy universal diplomatic recognition. 

Is it possible that evil is a problem that is more intelligently 
addressed outside the religious context of God and Satan? 
Perhaps. For some, that takes the drama out of the discussion 
and dims it down to a paler shade of Unitarianism. Evil, in 
whatever intellectual framework, is by definition a monster. It 
has a strange coercive force: a temptation, a mystery, a horri- 
ble charm. Shakespeare understood that perfectly when he 
created lago in his secular and motiveless malignity. 


cy 
In 1939, as World War II began, Albert Camus 


wrote in his notebook: “The reign of beasts has be- 
gun.” In the past year or two, the reign of beasts 
seemed to end, in some places anyway: brilliant days, 
miraculous remissions. But as Jung thought, different 


people inhabit different centuries. 
.. \ 
> 
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There are many centuries still 
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loose in the world today, banging 
against one another. The war in 


KEYSTONE —SYGMA 


the gulf was in part a collision of different centuries and the 
cultural assumptions that those centuries carry with them. Ca- 
mus'’s beasts are still wandering around in the desert and in the 
sometimes fierce nationalisms reawakening in the Soviet 
Union. They are alive and vicious in blood feuds from North- 
ern Ireland to Sri Lanka. 

Saddam Hussein raised atavistic questions about evil. But 
the West has grown preoccupied by newer forms—greed, ter- 
rorism, drugs, AIDS, crime, child abuse, global pollution, oil 
spills, acid rain. The fear of nuclear holocaust, which not long 
ago was the nightmare at the center of the imagination, has re- 
ceded with amazing speed, 

It is touching in this era, and rather strange, that nature, 
even at its most destructive, has clean hands. Humankind does 
not. For centuries nature’s potential for evil, its overpowering 
menace, made it an enemy to be subdued. Today, at least in 
the developed world, nature is the vulnerable innocent. The 
human is the enemy. 

New forms of evil raise new moral questions. Who is to 
blame for them? Are they natural evils—that is, acts of God 
and therefore his responsibility, or acts of the blind universe 
and therefore no one’s? Or are they moral evils, acts that men 
and women must answer for? 


Padrica Caine Hill, former bank teller, Washington moth- 
er and wife, dresses her three children one morning, makes 
breakfast for them, smokes some crack cocaine and lets the 
kids watch cartoons. Then with a clothesline she strangles 
eight-year-old Kristine and four-year-old Eric Jr. She tries to 
strangle two-year-old Jennifer, but leaves the girl still breath- 
ing softly on the floor. When the police come, Padrica Hill 
says she loves her children. Why did she kill them? “I don’t 
know,” she answers in apparently genuine bewilderment. “I 
hadn’t planned on it.” 

Who or what is responsible? The woman herself? 


HITLER WAS EVIL ... 


He became the century's measure of individual evil, not 
only because of the carnage—6 million Jews exterminated 
in camps like Dachau, for example—but also because he 
invented a new form of systematic malignity. In 1939 
Camus wrote that “the reign of beasts has begun.” 
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UT IS AIDS EVAL? 


itis. But who is responsible? Nature? The victim? The 
government and medical research for not finding the cure 
fast enough? The new plague may stigmatize the 
suffering it brings. Or else it may turn the disease into a 
sort of political outrage and a cause. 





She did smoke the crack, but presumably the effect she 
anticipated was a euphoric high, not the death of her 
children. The drug arrived like Visigoths in her brain and de- 
stroyed the civilization there, including the most powerful of 
human instincts, her mother love. The crack itself? The dealer 
who sold the crack? The others in the trade—kingpins and 
mules who brought the cocaine up from South America en- 
cased in condoms that they had swallowed? The peasants in 
Colombia who grew the coca plants in the first place? 

The widening stain of responsibility for evil on a constrict- 
ing planet changes moral contexts. Microevil, the murder of 
an individual child, becomes part of the macroorganism: all 
the evils breathe the same air, they have the same circulatory 
system. They pass through the arteries of the world, from the 
peasant’s coca plant in Colombia to the mother’s brain in 
Washington, thence to her fingers and the clothesline that 
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kills the children in the middle of morning 
cartoons. 


Many writers have said that one of evil’s 
higher accomplishments has been to convince 
people that it does not exist. Ivan Karamazov’s 
bitter diabology was a bit different: “If the dev- 
il doesn’t exist, but man has created him, he has 
created him in his own image and likeness.” In 
a nightmare, Ivan meets the devil, a character 
of oddly shabby gentility, who mentions how 
cold it was in space, from which he lately came, 
traveling in only an evening suit and open 
waistcoat. The devil speaks of the game of vil- 
lage girls who persuade someone to lick a frost- 
ed ax, to which of course the tongue sticks. The 
devil wonders idly, “What would become of an 
ax in space?” It would orbit there, “and the as- 
tronomers would calculate the rising and set- 
ting of the ax.” Dostoyevsky’s devil was pre- 
scient, speaking a century before bright metal 
began to fly up off the earth and circle round it. 
There is something spookily splendid about 
evil as an ax in space. 

You must ask what evil would be if it did ex- 
ist. What does the word evil mean when people 
use it? 

Evil means, first of all, a mystery, the mys- 
terium iniquitatis. We cannot know evil system- 
atically or scientifically. It is brutal or elusive, 
by turns vivid and vague, horrible and subtle. 
We can know it poetically, symbolically, his- 
torically, emotionally. We can know it by its 
works. But evil is sly and bizarre. Hitler was a 
vegetarian. The Marquis de Sade opposed cap- 
ital punishment. 

Evil is easier than good. Creativity is harder 
than destructiveness. Dictators have leisure 
time for movies in their private screening rooms. 
When Hitler was at Berchtesgaden, he loved to 
see the neighborhood children and give them ice 
cream and cake. Saddam Hussein patted little 
Stuart Lockwood’s head with avuncular menace 
and asked if he was getting enough cornflakes 
and milk. Stalin for years conducted the Soviet Union’s business 
at rambling, sinister, alcoholic dinner parties that began at 10 
and ended at dawn. All his ministers attended, marinating in 
vodka and terror. Sometimes one of them would be taken away 
at first light by the NKvD, and never seen again. 

Evil is the Bad elevated to the status of the inexplicable. To 
understand is to forgive. Evil sometimes means the thing we 
cannot understand, and cannot forgive. The Steinberg case in 
New York City, in which a lawyer battered his six-year-old fos- 
ter daughter Lisa to death, is an example. Ivan Karamazov 
speaks of a Russian nobleman who had his hounds tear an 
eight-year-old boy to pieces in front of the boy’s mother be- 
cause he threw a stone at one of the dogs. Karamazov asks the 
bitter question that is at the heart of the mystery of evil, “What 
have children to do with it, tell me, please?” 


Evil is anyone outside the tribe. Evil works by dehumaniz- 
ing the Other. A perverse, efficient logic: identifying others as 
evil justifies all further evil against them. A man may kill a 
snake without compunction. The snake is an evil thing, has evil 
designs, is a different order of being. Thus: an “Aryan” could 
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Why present in color and 
leave them with black and white’? 


A lot of hard work goes into creating effective presentations. Black and white . 

copies never do them justice. With a Canon Color Laser Copier in your office, 2% 

you get the world’s best color copies, and the ability to create better presen- = re whe 
L 

work to its best advantage, it enhances your company’s image as well. 

Find out how affordable it is to put a Canon Color Laser Copier 


tations by reducing and enlarging originals, reproducing from slides, and 
to work for you. Simply call 1-800-OK-CANON. at 2O0 





making full-color overhead transparencies. All of which not only shows your 
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Choose your type style right on-screen 
with just a few simple clicks. 


Change the point size of your 
type like you would the channel on 
your TV. Click to make headings 

big. And subheadings small. 
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Now think of it at the top of Imagine getting fast, easy 
your computer screen. access to those commands you use 
every day with the click of a button. 

Well, that’s what you get when 
you get Microsoft’ Word for Windows. 

And it doesn’t stop there.Word 
also lets you combine text, numbers, 
| and more into one document. Say 

you have a table of numbers or chart 
created in Microsoft Excel and you 
S i want to include it in a memo done 
| With Word for Windows, what you see onscreen is absolutely, positively what you get on paper with Word. All you have to do is cut 
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ts Macro Window 


Adjust your look with 
newfound ease. A single click here 
makes things bold and italic. 






One click gives you a behind-the 
scenes look at everything. See 
paragraph markers, tabs, and more. 


Turn up the volume. Underline 
words, sentences and paragraphs. 
Whatever or wherever you 
need emphasis. 


rol for your word processor. 


and paste right on- 
screen. It’s incred- 
ibly easy. But best 
of all, with our Word, 
what's on-screen is 
exactly what comes 





out of your printer. So go ahead and 
toss out that bottle of glue, along with 


all your frustration. 


Word will also let you use any 
files created in other word process- 
ing programs likeWordPerfect.Which 


) 588-3503. Microsoft and the Microsoft loge are renstered trademarks and Making it all make sense and Windows are 


means old work is not left behind. 

To push our buttons, you'll 
have to push your own first. Simply 
give us a Call at (800) 541-1261, 
Dept. R57, and ask for the name of 
the Microsoft dealer nearest you. 

Then go and check it out for 
yourself. And see precisely what a 
little control can do for you. 


Making it all make sense 
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Suppose this was an investment opportunity. 
Which would you choose? 


Introducing Defined Asset Funds. Because seeing bonds, stocks and other assets to suit your goals. You 
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Defined Asset Funds have many brilliant facets. can get started for about $1,000. 
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kill a Jew, could make an elaborate bureaucratic program of 
killing Jews. Thus: white men could come in the middle of the 
night in Mississippi and drag a black man out and hang him. 

Getting people to think in categories is one of the tech- 
niques of evil. Marxist-Leninist zealots thought of “the bour- 
geoisie,”” a category, a class, not the human beings, and it is 
easy to exterminate a category, a class, a race, an alien tribe. 
Mao’s zealots in the Cultural Revolution, a vividly brainless 
evil, destroyed China’s intellectual classes for a generation. 

Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge sent to the killing fields all who 
spoke French or wore glasses or had soft hands. The Khmer 
Rouge aimed to cancel all previous history and begin at Year 
Zero. Utopia, this century has learned the hard way, usually 
bears a resemblance to hell. An evil chemistry turns the dream 
of salvation into damnation. 

Evil is the Bad hardened into the absolute. Good and evil 
contend in every mind. Evil comes into its own when it crosses 
a line and commits itself and hardens its heart, when it be- 
comes merciless, relentless. 

William James said, “Evil is a disease.” But it can be an 
atrocious liberation, like the cap flying off a volcano. The 
mind bursts forth to explore the black possibilities. Vietnam 
taught many Americans about evil. Hasan i Sabbah, founder 
of a warrior cult of Ismailis in the 11th century in Persia, gave 
this instruction; “Nothing is true, everything is permitted.” It 
is a modern thought that both charmed and horrified William 
Burroughs, the novelist and drug addict who like many in the 
20th century somehow could not keep away from horror. Dur- 
ing a drunken party in Mexico in 1951, Burroughs undertook 
to play William Tell, using a pistol to shoot a glass off his wife’s 
head. He put a bullet in her brain instead. 

Evil is charismatic. A famous question: Why is Milton’s Sa- 
tan in Paradise Lost so much more attractive, so much more in- 
teresting, than God himself? The human mind romances the 
idea of evil. It likes the doomed defiance. Satan and evil have 
many faces, a flashy variety. Good 
has only one face. Evil can also be 
attractive because it has to do 
with conquest and domination 
and power. Evil has a perverse 
fascination that good somehow 
not. Evil is entertaining. 
Good, a sweeter medium, has a 
way of boring people 

Evil is a word we use when 
we come to the limit of humane 
comprehension. But we some 
times suspect that it is the core 
of our true selves. In Young 
Goodman Brown, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s Everyman goes to 
a satanic meeting in a dark 
wood, and the devil declares 
“Evil is the nature of mankind 
Welcome again, my children, to 
the communion of your race.” 


rhree propositions: 

1) God is all powerful. 

2) God is all good. 

3) Terrible things happen. 

As the theologian and au- 
thor Frederick Buechner has 
written, the dilemma has always 
been this: you can match any two 
of those propositions, but never 
match all three. 

At the beginning of his Sum- 


does 





TIMI 


ma theologiae, Thomas Aquinas admitted that the existence of 
evil is the best argument against the existence of God. 

Theologians have struggled for centuries with theodicy, 
the problem of a good God and the existence of evil. Almost 
all such exertions have been unconvincing. Augustine, 
speaking of the struggle to understand evil, at last wrote fa- 
talistically, “Do not seek to know more than is appropriate.” 
At the time of the Black Death, William Langland wrote in 
Piers Plowman: “If you want to know why God allowed the 
Devil to lead us astray . . . then your eyes ought to be in your 
arse.” 

The historian Jeffrey Burton Russell asks, “What kind of 
God is this? Any decent religion must face the question 
squarely, and no answer is credible that cannot be given in the 
presence of dying children.” Can one propose a God who is 
partly evil? Elie Wiesel, who was in Auschwitz as a child, sug- 
gests that perhaps God has “retracted himself” in the matter 
of evil. Wiesel has written, “God is in exile, but every individ- 
ual, if he strives hard enough, can redeem mankind, and even 
God himself.” 

Perhaps evil is an immanence in the world, in the mind, 
just as divinity is an immanence. But evil has performed pow- 
erful works. Observes Russell: “It is true that there is evil in 
each of us, but adding together even large numbers of individ- 
ual evils does not explain an Auschwitz, let alone the destruc- 
tion of the planet. Evil on this scale seems to be qualitatively as 
well as quantitatively different. It is no longer a personal but a 
transpersonal evil, arising from some kind of collective uncon- 
scious. It is also possible that it is beyond the transpersonal 
and is truly transcendent, an entity outside as well as inside the 
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Before the gulf war, he looked like a devil dangerous 
enough to slaughter innocents and set off holocausts. He 
was, and he did, though not in the ways he wished. After 
the quick and obliterating war, Saddam descended from 
the status of monster to wicked fool. 
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Essay 


human mind, an entity that would exist even if there were no 
human race to imagine it.” So here evil rounds back again into 
its favored element, mystery. 

Perhaps God has other things on his mind. Perhaps man is 
to God as the animals of the earth are to man—picturesque, 
interesting and even nourishing. Man is, on the whole, a catas- 
trophe to the animals. Maybe God is a catastrophe to man in 
the same way, Can it be that God visits evils upon the world 
not out of perversity or a desire to harm, but because our suf- 
fering is a byproduct of his needs? This could be one reason 
why almost all theodicies have about them a pathetic quality 
and seem sometimes undignified exertions of the mind. 


An eerie scene at the beginning of the Book of Job, that 
splendid treatise on the mysteries of evil, has God and Satan 
talking to each other like sardonic gentlemen gamblers who 
have met by chance at the racetrack at Saratoga. God seems to 
squint warily at Satan, and asks, in effect, So, Satan, what have 
you been doing with yourself? And Satan with a knowing 
swagger replies, in effect, I've been around the world, here 
and there, checking it out. Then God and Satan make a chill- 
ingly cynical bet on just how much pain Job can endure before 
he cracks and curses God. 

Satan wanders. Evil is a seepage across borders, across 
great distances. Herman Melville, in Moby Dick, wrote that a 
colt in rural Vermont, if it smells a fresh buffalo robe (the colt 


BVT IS NATVRE EVIL? 


The cyclone, we assume, had no terrible intentions. It 
crashed across Bangladesh with a casual violence and 
left behind an evil result. When bad luck descends 
repeatedly, destructively, it begins to take on the 
prestige of a force above nature: a curse. 
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having no knowledge or experience of buffalo, which lived on 
the plains) will “start, snort, and with bursting eyes paw the 
ground in phrenzies of affright. Here thou beholdest even in a 
dumb brute the instinct of the knowledge of the demonism of 
the world.” 

Evil and good have probably been more or less constant 
presences in the human heart, their proportions staying 
roughly the same over the centuries. And perhaps the chief 
dark categories have remained constant and familiar. The first 
time that death appeared in the world, it was murder. Cain 
slew Abel. “Two men,” says Elie Wiesel, “and one of them be- 
came a killer.” The odds have presumably been fifty-fifty ever 
since. The Old Testament is full of savageries that sound eerily 
contemporary. (The British writer J.R. Ackerley once wrote to 
a friend, “I am halfway through Genesis, and quite appalled by 
the disgraceful behavior of all the characters involved, includ- 
ing God.”) 

Petrarch’s rant against the papal court at Avignon in the 
14th century sounds like a hyperbolic inventory of life in cer- 
tain neighborhoods of the late 20th century: “This is a sewer to 
which all the filths of the universe come to be reunited. Here 
people despise God, they adore money, they trample under- 
foot both human laws and divine law. Everything here 
breathes falsehood: the air, the earth, the houses, and above 
all, the bedrooms.” 

Western thought since the Renaissance has considered 
that the course of mankind was ascendant, up out of the shad- 
ow of evil and superstition and unreason. Thomas Jefferson, a 
brilliant creature of the Enlightenment, once wrote, “Barba- 
rism has. . . been receding before the steady step of ameliora- 
tion; and will in time, I trust, disappear from the earth.” 

In the 20th century, Lucretius’ shores of light vanished like 
the coasts of Atlantis, carried under by terrible convulsions. 
The ascendant civilizations (the Europeans, Americans, Japa- 
nese) accomplished horrors that 
amounted to a usurpation of the 
power of God over creation. The 
world in this century went about a 
work of de-creation—destroying its 
own generations in World War I; 
attempting to extinguish the Jews of 
Europe in the Holocaust, to destroy 
the Armenian people, the Ukraini- 
an kulaks and, much later, the Cam- 
bodians—all the reverberating 
genocides. 

In any case, the 20th century 
shattered the lenses and paradigms, 
the very mind, of reason. The uni- 
verse went from Newton’s model to 
Einstein's, and beyond, into ab- 
surdities even more profound. An 
underlying assumption of propor- 
tion and continuity in the world 
perished. The proportions between 
cause and effect were skewed. A 
minuscule event (indeed, an atom) 
could blossom into vast oblitera- 
tions. Einstein said God does not 
play dice with the world. But if 
there was order, either scientific or 
moral, in God’s universe, it became 
absurdly inaccessible. 

If evil is a constant presence in 
the human soul, it is also true that 
there are more souls now than ever, 
and by that logic both good and evil 
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are rising on a Malthusian curve, or at any rate both good and 
evil may be said to be increasing in the world at the same rate 
as the population: 1.7% per annum 


The world is swinging on a hinge between two ages. The 
prospect awakens, in the Western, secular mind, the idea that 
all future outcomes, good or evil, are a human responsibility. 
John Kennedy said in his Inaugural Address, “Here on earth, 
God’s work must surely be our own.”” When there will no long- 
er be any place to hide, it becomes important to identify the 
real evils and not go chasing after false evils. It is possible that 
people will even grow up on the subject of sex 

Religions over many centuries developed elaborate codifi- 
cations of sin and evil. The Catholic Church, for example, 
identified Sins that Cry to Heaven for Vengeance, (oppression 
of the poor, widows and orphans, for example, or defrauding 
laborers of their wages), Sins Against the Holy Spirit, and so 
on, sins mortal and venial, virtues cardinal and sins deadly 

With the emergence of a new world will come a recodifica 
tion of evils. Obviously offenses against the earth are coming 
to be thought of as evils in ways we would not have suspected a 
few years ago. The developed world, at least, is forming a con- 
sensus that will regard violence to the planet to be evil in the 
way we used to think of unorthodox sexual practices and part 
nerships as being outside the realm of accepted conduct 

A Frenchman named Jean Baudrillard recently wrote a 
book called The Transparency of Evil. We live, says Baudrillard, 
in a postorgiastic age, in which all liberations have been accom- 
plished, all barriers torn down, all limits abolished. Baudrillard 
makes the (very French) case that evil, far from being undesir- 
able, is necessary—essential to maintaining the vitality of civili- 
zation. That suggests a refinement of an old argument favored 
by Romantics and 19th century anarchists like Bakunin, who 
said, “The urge for destruction is also a creative urge.” It is not 
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MAY BE GoD IS IN EXILE: 


There was a child there—a nine-month-old boy who was 
standing in his baby walker. He was killed by a bullet the 
police called random. At the heart of the mystery of evil is 
Ivan Karamazov’s bitter question: “What have children to 
do with it, tell me, please?” 


an argument I would try out on Elie Wiesel or on the mother of a 
political prisoner disappeared by the Argentine authorities. 
And yet 
such resilience, that a powerful (if grotesque) case can be made 
that Adolf Hitler was the founding father of the state of Israel. 
Without Hitler, no Holocaust, without Holocaust, no Israel. 


.and yet. . . evil has such perversities, or good has 


Scientists working with artificial intelligence have a fanta- 
sy—who knows if it is more than that?—that eventually all the 
contents of the human brain, a life, can be gradually emptied 
into a brilliant, nondecaying, stainless, deathless sort of robot- 
ic personoid. And when the transfer of all the vast and intri- 
cately nuanced matter of the mind and soul has been accom- 
plished, the memories of the cells etched onto microchips, the 
human body, having been replicated in a better container, will 
be allowed to wither and die 

Will evil be transferred along with good and installed in 
the stainless personoid? Or can the scientists sift the soul 
through a kind of electronic cheesecloth and remove all the 
ancient evil traces, the reptilian brain, the lashing violence, the 
tribal hatred, the will to murder? Will the killer be strained out 
of the soul? Will the inheritance of Cain be left to wither and 
die with the human husk, the useless flesh? 

If so, will grace and love, evil’s enemies, wither too? The 
question goes back to the Garden. Does the good become 
meaningless in a world without evil? Do the angels depart 
along with the devils? If the stainless canister knows nothing 
of evil, will Mozart sound the same to it as gunfire? ao 
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Stalking Who Done It 
At the White House 


Did Millie or faulty faucets really lead the President and 
_ First Lady to develop the same disease? Nonsense. But 
autoimmune disorders can be strange. 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN : body always wins a lottery in which the 
a odds are 3 million to 1, so some couples are 


all it a case of plumbing panic. | bound to suffer identical fates. “No one 
Within two years, the President and | made such a fuss over us when my husband 
Barbara Bush develop the same | and I both developed Graves’ within three 
overactive thyroid disorder, and best-sell- | years of each other,” says Denise Ploetz, 
ing pooch Millie suffers from a bout of | an adult-education teacher from Newark, 
doggie lupus. Heightening the drama, doc- | Ohio, whose condition was diag- 
tors reveal that both of these diseases hail | nosed in 1976, “Our doctor just said = = 
from the mysterious realm of autoimmune | it was a coincidence.” 
disorders, which occur when the body un- Although we may never 
| accountably begins attacking itself. Pundits | know precisely what trig- 
| confidently calculate the odds of such aco- | gered the Bushes’ condi- 
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| = 
incidence at 1 in 3 million, Latter-day | tions, scientists have made > 
Clouseaus begin looking everywhere for a | extraordinary advances in 
culprit. Dan Quayle raises questions about just the past decade in under- 
the ancient plumbing at the Naval Obser- | standing what goes wrong in me 


vatory—the official 100-year-old vice-pres- | autoimmune disorders such 
idential residence, which the Bushes occu- | as Graves’ disease. Their dis- 
pied for eight years. Suspicion spreads to | coveries, driven in part by the 
other sources of presidential water, which | intensive study of the AIDS 
are tested for the presence of toxic levels of | epidemic, reveal that the im- 
iodine or lithium. mune system is not a single 
While federal scientists raced to ana- | straightforward defense sys- 
lyze their samples last week, Americans | tem but many elaborate sys- 
flooded the White House switchboard | tems whose cellular members 
with a few theories of their own about | constantly patrol the body 
whatdidit—everything from chemicals in | looking for friends and chal- 
the carpets to infectious pets. One citizen | lenging foes. “The immune 
counseled the President to slather lemon | system is very like the 
juice over his throat and chest to soothe | brain—it has to recognize = 
his hyperactive thyroid. Others admon- | everything,” says Dr. How- First Barbara fell 
ished him to eat his hated broccoli since | ard Weiner, associate professor of neurol- ill, then the to 
it contains small amounts of a naturally | ogy at the Harvard Medical School. “Ev- ’ Pp 
occurring substance that -restrains the | ery virus, every piece of dust, your body dog. When the 
organ. has to recognize as foreign.” 








Well-meaning advice to be sure, but ut- Autoimmune disorders occur when the President faltered, 
ter nonsense, “They're not going to find Secret Service 
anything in the water,” says Dr. Lewis Bra- 
verman, chief of endocrinology at the Uni- agents began 
versity of Massachusetts Medical Center. | . 2 H 
Lithium decreases the thyroid’s output in- investigating. One 


stead of increasing it. As for iodine, a per- 


: of the suspects: 

son would have to consume at least 10 to 50 
times the normal daily dosage in order to it] 9) water at the 
trigger hyperthyroidism. “It’s sort of a 4 . , 
feeding frenzy,” says Dr. Charles Chris- Vice President s 
tian, physician in chief at the Hospital for official residence. 
Special Surgery in New York City. “All the 
attention is pressuring the people taking 
care of the President to prove that some- 
thing hasn’t been missed.” 

The fact that both Bushes developed 
the same rare disorder may seem surpris- 
ing, but it is not inexplicable. Just as some- 











body engages in “friendly fire” against its 
own tissues. This mistaken course of action 
can either overstimulate an organ, as in 
Graves 
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disease, or destroy tissue, as in 
multiple sclerosis, in which the myelin 
sheath surrounding nerves in the spinal 
cord and brain is attacked. Some immune 
diseases, like systemic lupus erythemato- 
sus, whose signs include skin lesions and 
arthritis, strike more women than men. 
Others, like ankylosing spondylitis, which 
can fuse the spine into a bent-over posi- 
tion, predominate in men. In all, 40 differ- 
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Systemic Lupus SHIM. joints, ent maladies, affecting about 6% of the 
Erythematosus Peano 500,000 U.S. population, are thought to be autoim- 


mune in nature. Among the most common: 
rheumatoid arthritis, in which the collagen 
fibers of the joints come under assault, and 
Type I diabetes, in which the immune sys- 
tem targets the insulin-producing cells in 
the pancreas. 

One of the difficulties with sleuthing 
the causes of these disorders is that so 
many factors are involved. Inheritance can 
play a role: several genetic types have been 
found that confer an increased risk of auto- 
immune disease. Dr. Christian, who has 
been called in on the Bushes’ case, plans to 
test the President and his wife to see if they 
share the same markers for genetic suscep 
tibility as most people who have Graves’. 
However, heredity is by no means the 
whole story. For example, if one of two 
identical twins develops an autoimmune 
disease, the other twin will get 
disease less than half the time 

Clearly environment, life-style and 
medical history play some kind of role. For 
years doctors have recognized that many 
children who develop rheumatoid arthri- 
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tis—sometimes almost overnight—show 
signs of viral or bacterial infection just be- 
fore the onset of the disease. Some pa 


tients with rheumatoid arthritis swear they 
can affect their disease through exercise 
and diet. 

A growing body of evidence suggests 
that such ubiquitous viruses as herpes, 
Epstein-Barr and cytomegalovirus may be 
enough to push the immune systems of ge- 
netically susceptible people into overdrive 
lhe fact that George and Barbara devel 
oped Graves’ within two years of each oth 
er may point to a common infectious 

trigger 
Helsinki or Kennebunkport 
For some autoimmune conditions 
researchers have begun to decipher 
the intricate interplay between genet 
ics and environment that leads to disease 
| Much to the surprise of many scientists, 
immunologists have discovered that in the 
process of manufacturing millions of T 
cells—the blood-borne infantry of the im- 
| mune system—the body sometimes pro- 
duces a few treacherous double agents. 
Early in life the thymus gland, located over 
the heart, acts as a checkpoint to weed out 
the potential traitors. Sometimes, howev- 
er, a few of these renegade T cells get 
Mhrough to circulate in the body. Then it 
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perhaps a cold they shared in 
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becomes a game of chance. Invading virus- 
es or bacteria may inadvertently activate 
the errant T cells. That leads to the identi- 
fication of good healthy organs as targets 
for destruction 

One of the greatest mysteries in immu- 
nology is why more people do not succumb 
to autoimmune diseases. For example, re- 
searchers now realize that nearly everyone 
harbors T cells that will react against their 
own nerve tissue. Yet less than | person in 
1,000 develops multiple sclerosis. What 
else is the body doing to police its overly 
zealous defenders? Scientists do not ex- 
pect the uncertainties to persist much long- 
er. “We're at a point where we know when 
a child would be at a 50 to 100 times great- 
er risk of getting a long list of autoimmune 
diseases,” says Stanford neurologist Law- 
rence Steinman 
know the bacteria or viruses that can trig- 
ger the illness in people with an underlying 
genetic susceptibility.” Improved treat- 
ments, reflecting this new knowledge, are 
beginning to emerge from the lab 


“For several diseases we 


ortunately for the Bushes, Graves’ 

disease is relatively easy to manage. 

But there is no sure way yet to stop 
the progression of multiple sclerosis and 
numerous other autoimmune 
Using an approach pioneered by Dr. Irun 
Cohen at the Weizmann Institute of Sci- 
in Rehovot, Israel, researchers are 
working on vaccines that help tone down 
overactive immune systems by targeting re- 
bel T cells. So far, American and Dutch re- 
searchers have injected these experimental 
vaccines into a handful of patients with 
rheumatoid arthritis and multiple sclero 
sis, Because the diseases are long-term dis 
orders that are subject to spontaneous re- 


disorders. 


ence 


missions, however, it is too soon to tell how 
effective this approach could be. One po- 
tential drawback: scientists may have to 
customize the vaccine for each individual 
patient. 

Alternatively, researchers may be able 
to coax the body into becoming a little 
more forgiving. Eating, for example, is pos- 
sible in part because the immune system 
does not mount an attack on something 
that has passed through the gut. So Har 
vard’s Weiner has begun feeding small 
doses of myelin to some multiple sclerosis 
patients in the hopes of increasing their 
tolerance for the protein. Scientists are 
also supplementing the diets of people 
who suffer from rheumatoid arthritis with 
tiny doses of specially prepared collagen 

he great White House plumbing puz 
zle of 1991 will probably prove to be a wild- 
goose chase, but possibly it will bring some 
benefits. Researchers in immunology hope 
all the attention will heighten interest in 
their field and maybe even produce more 
At the very least, it has 
raised awareness of a category of diseases 
that, while commonplace, have been only 
dimly understood.—-With reporting by Barbara 
Dolan/Chicago and Andrew Purvis/New York 
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Watching Children Starve to Death 


An exclusive look at the suffering inside Iraq’s devastated hospitals 


By NINA BURLEIGH BAGHDAD 


n a dingy pediatric ward at Baghdad's 

Qadissiya Hospital, Fadhia, 19, stands 
vigil over a crib where her five-month-old 
daughter lies dying of malnutrition. She 
has been here before: a month earlier she 
watched three-year-old son suc 
cumbed to starvation and diarrhea. Now 
she watches as her little daughter, 
her face all shriveled and her body 
bony, grows smaller every day. 
The hospital is crammed with 
such children. But it has no food 
to save them, and scant medicine. 

Even sheets and diapers are 
lacking, so the famished babies lie 
naked on plastic mattresses. Each 
day the hospital admits another 10 
cases of marasmus 
state of malnutrition that causes 
the child’s face and body to be- 
come as shriveled and haggard as 
those of a wizened old man. Other 
children have grotesquely swollen 
bellies—a symptom of the starva- 
tion syndrome known as kwashi 
orkor. Before the war, says the 
hospital's director, there was 
barely one such case a year. 

While America has celebrated 
a swift, efficient victory in the Per- 
sian Gulf, a tour of hospitals inside 
Iraq tells the story of a different 
war. This one is still being fought, 
against epidemic disease and star- 
vation, the conflict’s sorry legacies. 
Its principal victims are children. 
rhe tour, sponsored by the Arab- 
American Medical Association for 
doctors of Iraqi extraction, afford 
ed unprecedented access to the 
country’s ravaged medical system 
and desperate doctors and pa- 
tients. But even on the street, the 
hunger and suffering were palpable. “I was 
shocked by the look on people's faces,” 
Cleveland physician Nadia al-Kaisi told 
TIME, the only U.S. publication represented 
on the tour. “They are all emotionless, des- 
perate faces without smiles.” 

Hospital administrators and doctors, 
who give interviews in rooms invariably dec 
orated with a portrait of Saddam Hussein 
smiling benevolently, are often reluctant to 
admit the extent of the health disaster they 
are witnessing. But signs of distress are ev- 
erywhere. Many hospitals were damaged by 
allied bombing, including three in Baghdad 
and two in Basra. Completely destroyed was 
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the only hospital in the country that per 
formed kidney transplants and advanced 
heart surgery. In other cases, physical dam- 
age to medical facilities was caused by the ci- 
vilian uprisings that followed the war. 

But most widespread problems are 
traceable to the allied devastation of power 
plants and to the continuing trade embar- 
go. Without electricity, hospitals cannot 


operate even such basic equipment as incu- 
bators or refrigerators needed to store 
blood and medicine, much less the more 
sophisticated machinery of operating 
rooms and intensive-care units. In the 
northern city of Arbil, all premature in- 
fants are dying: there are no working incu- 
bators. In the southern city of Karbala, a 
hospital without refrigeration relies on a 
makeshift method to acquire blood for 
transfusions: the staff sends a young man 
running out of the hospital to fetch a per- 
son with the proper blood type, who will 
give blood as the operation progresses. 
While economic sanctions were not 
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Amother takes her starving five-month-old to Qadissiya Hospital 


meant to include food and medicine, they 
have effectively done so, 
health professionals in Iraq. In hospitals 
where children lie dying of malnutrition, 
mothers hovering over cribs hold out a 
hand when they see a foreign visitor and 
beg, “Haleeb, haleeb,” (Milk, milk). Be- 
cause the cash-starved government can no 
longer afford to subsidize the cost of im 
ported baby formula and other 
staples, prices have skyrocketed, 
A can of Similac cost half a dinar 
($1.50) before the war; now it 
costs 20 dinars. 

One day’s worth of formula 
for Fadhia’s dying five-month-old 
daughter would cost more than 
her husband makes in a week. Qa- 
dissiya Hospital ran out two 
months ago, and the mothers are 
unable to breast-feed because 
they cannot find enough food for 
themselves. Fadhia and thousands 
of other indigents who live in the 
Baghdad slum known as Saddam 
City have taken to foraging along- 
side dogs and sheep, searching for 
food in the mounting piles of gar 
bage that line every street. There 
has been no refuse pickup in the 
neighborhood in five months. Nor 
is there clean water. Sewage has 
backed up into the 
greenish, foul-smelling pools. 


according to 
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oy ecause of such conditions, 
the threat from dysentery, ty- 
phoid fever, cholera and other 
diseases brought on by consuming 
contaminated food and water is 
even greater than, the threat of 
starvation. “Dysentery is the No. | 
killer in Iraq right now,” says Ar- 
fan al-Hani, a suburban-Chicago 
cardiologist who led the Arab- 
American medical delegation. Hospitals 
across the country are admitting two to five 
times as many patients with gastroenteritis 
caused by waterborne infections as they 
did before the war. Some other infections, 
including salmonella and shigellosis, could 
be treated with simple antibiotics. But al 
the doctors can offer are sugar-water solu 
tions, and so patients are dying. 

Children are faring the worst. Accord- 
ing to the Iraqi Red Crescent, 80% of al 
deaths the cease-fire have been 
youngsters. A Harvard medical team that 
visited Iraq in late April estimated that 
170,000 children will die of gastrointestina 
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Medical studies reveal... 





The earlier you use Rogaine, 
the Better your 
chances of growing hair. 


Rogaine is the only product ever 
proven to grow hair. And studies 
show that using it at the first signs 
of hair loss gives you the best 
chance that it will grow hair for you. 


What are the early warning 
signs of losing hair? 


Everyone loses a little hair. Fifty to 80 hairs a day is 
normal. If you're losing more than 100 hairs a day without 
normal replacement, the first sign 
will often be thinning of the 
“crown” at the top of your scalp. 
See your doctor when you first 
notice it, because this small bald 
spot can grow larger over time. 

Two million men worldwide 
have tried Rogaine. In yearlong 
clinical tests conducted by derma- 
tologists at 27 medical centers 
nationwide, virtually half (48%) 
of the men who tried Rogaine saw 
at least moderate hair regrowth. 
Thirty-six percent had minimal 
regrowth and the rest (16%) had 
no regrowth. 

Doctors also found that it usu- 
ally takes 4 months or more 
before you can begin to evaluate 
your use of Rogaine. Side effects 
were minimal: only 5% of the men 
tested had itching of the scalp. chances.” — 





“I may not have grown any hair 
after 6 months, but most of my 
hair's stopped falling out. I'm 
glad | got to the doctor fast.” 
—Luis Silva, 20 
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SOLUTION 





“My hair's completely filled in. 11 started growing in under 2 months 


It was amazing! Early treatment...it works!” —Jim Wilets, 30 





“The first time | saw hair growing 
was at about 8 months. (hadn't 
lost much. ..but /'m not taking any 


Will Rogaine work for you? 


Only your dermatologist or 
family doctor can tell you, so see 
one soon. The sooner you get your 
prescription for Rogaine (which is 
now available in an economical 
3-pack), the sooner you could be 
growing hair. 

For more information, a list of doctors in your area who 
can help you, and a certificate worth $10 as an incentive to 
visit your doctor, call the toll-free number below. 


Send in the coupon or call 
1 800 753-5559 ext 671 
for your $10 certificate. Soon. 


lv this in now. Then, start to fill in your hair loss. a 
Mr. Keith Barton, The Upjohn Company 
PO Box 9040, Opa Locka, Florida 33054-9944 
Dear Mr. Barton: 
Please send me a free brochure, full of information on how to treat my 
hair loss with Rogaine, And just to make sure I don't forget to go to my 
doctor about my hair loss, please send me a list of doctors who can 
help me and a certificate worth $10 as an incentive to see my doctor. 
Thanks 
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City/State/Zip 
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For a summary of product information, see adjoining page 
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minoxidil 2% 


The only product proven to grow hair. 
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The only product 
proven to grow hair. 


What is ROGAINE? 
ROGAINE Topecal Solunon. discovered and made by The Uppoha Company. is a standardized topical (for use oniy on the skin) 
prescriphon medicabon proved eftectve for the long-term treatment of male pattern baldness of the crown 

ROGAINE cs the only topsca! solution af menoxsdid Minomdil in tablet form nas been uscd since 1980 to lower blood pressure 
The use of mmosnti tabiets 1s limited to treatment of patients with severe high Blood pressure When a high enough dosage in 
tablet form is used to lower Blood pressure. certain effects that ment your attention may occur These effects appear to be dose 
related 

Persons who use ROGAINE Topical Solution have a ‘ow level of absorphon of unomdi_ much lower than that of persons. 
Deng Ineated with mngand tadvers for Nagh biood pressure Theretore. the bkelinood that a person using ROGAINE Topica! 
Soiudon wil deveiop the effects associated with minaindu tablets os very small In tact, nome of these effects has deen drectiy 
attributed to ROGAINE in chal studies 
Wow sees can | expect results from esing ROGAINE? 

Studves Nave shown that the response to treatment with ROGAINE may vary widely 

‘Some men recerving ROGAINE may see taster results than others others may respond with a slower rate of har growth You 
showld not expect visible growth in less than tour months 
1 | respond to ROGAINE, what will the hair look like? 

it you nave very little haw and respond to treatment, your first hair growth may be soft, downy. colorless hair that is barely 
visible After further treatment the new Nair should be the same color and thickness as the other hair on your scalp It you start 
with sudstanbal Naic the new hair should be of the same color and thickness as the rest of your hair 


How long de | need te use ROGAINET 

ROGAINE is 4 treatment not a cure. It you respond to treatment, you will need to continue using ROGAINE to maintain or 
encrease hair growth It you go not begin to show a response to treatment with ROGAINE after a reasonable period af time (at 
‘east four months or more). your doctor may advise you to discontinue using ROGAINE 


‘What happens if | step using ROGAINE? Will | heap the new hair? 

Hf pou stop using ROGAINE you will probably shed the new haw withen # few months afer stopping treatment 
‘What [s the dosage of ROGAINE? 

You should apply # 1 mi. dose of ROGAINE two times a day. once in the morning and once at might, Defore Dedbme Each 
Dottie should last about 30 days (one month) The applicators in each package of ROGAINE are designed to apply the correct 
amount of ROGAINE with each appication Please refer to the instructions for Use 


What if | miss 2 dose or forget to use ROGAINE? 

If you mss one oF two darty applecations of ROGAINE, you should restar! your twice-daily application and return to your 
usual schedule You should not attempt to make wp tor messed applications 
Can | use ROGAINE more than twice a dey? Will It work tester? 

No Stu@es by The Upjamn Company have been carefully conducted to Getermine the correct amount of ROGAINE to wse to 
Obtain the most satistactory results More trequent applications oF use of larger doses (more than one Mi twice a Gay) ave not 
been shown to speed up the process of hair growth and may increase the possibility ot side ettects 
‘What ore the most common tide effects reported in clisical studies with ROGAINET 

Studies of pahents using ROGAINE have shown that the most common adverse effects Gerectly atinbutsdle lo ROGAINE 
Topical Solution were itching and other shin irritations ot the treated area ot the scalp About 5% of patients had these 
complaents 


Other side effects. cluding tight-Neadedness. duress, and headaches were reported by pabents using ROGAINE o+ 
placedo (a senelar solution without the active Medication) 
‘What are some of the side effects people have reported? 

The Irequency of side effects listed Delow was similar except for dermstotogc reachons, in the ROGAINE and placedo 
groups Respiratory (bronchitis, upper resperatory intechon. sinusitis). Dermatovogic (irritant of allergic contact Germatits 
eczema hypertnchoss. local eryinema, pruntus, dry shin/scaip flaking. exacerbation of hair loss, alopecia). Gastrointestinal 
(dearrhea, nausea vorting), Newrovogy (headache, dizziness. tantness light-headedness) Musculoskeletal (fractures back 
pan. tendnitvs) Cardiovesculay (ema, chest pain, Dlood pressure increases /decreases. palpitation, pulse rate increases! 
decreases) Allergy (nonspecitc allergec reactions, hives. allergic rhinitis. tacial swelling and sensitivity). Speci! Senses 
(Comunchvitis. ear infechons. vertigo. viswal disturbances, including Gecreased visual acuity), Mataboiic Nutritional (edema, 
weight geen). Urinary Tract (urinary tract intecbons, renal calculi. urethritis). Genital Iract (prostatitis. episigymitis, sexuat 


sensitive shin areas. It ROGAINE accidentally gets into these areas. bathe the area with large amounts of cool tap water Contact 
your Goctor if wivishon persists 


What ore the possible side effects that could affect the heart and circetation when using ROGAINE? 

Although senous side ettects Nave not been attributed to ROGAINE in clinical studens, there Is @ possibility that Mey could 
occur Decause the active ngredsent m ROGAINE Topica! Solution rs the same as m mutozidl! tablets 

Minox! tabiets are used to treat high Blood pressure MunoxidW tablets lower Dlood pressure by relaxing the artenes an 
atlect Called vasodilabon Vasodvlation leads to retention of flued and increased Near! rate The fodowing effects have occurred 
if some pabents taking munaundl tablets for hgh dlood pressure 

Increased Near! rate— some pabents have reported that their resting Near! rate increased by more than 20 beats per minute 
Rapid weght gain of more than 5 pounds or swelling (edema) of the face, hands, ankles, or stomach area, Ditficelty in 
Dreathing, especally when lying down, a result of an increase in body wits oF fluid arownd the heart. Worsening of, or new 
onset ot angina pectoris 

When ROGAINE Topical Solution is used on normal shin. very Mttie minoxidil is absorbed and the possible etlects attnduted 
10 minouodh tablets are not expected with the use of ROGAINE It, however you experience any of the possible side effects 
listed. Gscotious use of ROGAINE and consult your doctor Presumably. Such effects would be most bhely greater 
absorption occurred. eg Decause ROGAINE was used on damaged or inflamed shin or in greater than recommended 
amounts 

in anna! Stedes minoedil, in doses higher than would be obtamed trom topical use in people. has caused important heart 
en Th kind of damage has not Deen seen in humans given muozrd fabvers tor hegh blood pressure al effective 

ses 
What factors may iecrease the risk of serious side otfects with ROGAINE? 

Indreduais with known or suspected underlying coronary artery dksease or the presence of oF predisposition to heart tailure 
would be at particular nsk of systemic etlects (that is. increased heart rate or fluid retention) of minoxidil were to occur 
Prysicians and pabents wth these kinds of undenying diseases. should be conscious of the patential rish of treatment it they 
choose to use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE showld be appied only to the scalp and should not be used on other parts of the body. because absorption of 
Minoxdl May De creased and the risk of side etlects may become greater You should not use ROGAINE if your scalp becomes 
wrritatied of «s sunburned. and you should not use Mt along with other topical treatment medscation on your scalp. 

Cae mon with high bleed pressere ese ROGAINE? 

Indrviduats with hypertension. inciuding those under treatment with antihypertensive agents can use ROGAINE but should 
de monitored closely Dy thew doctor Patients taking guamethigine tor high Dlood pressure should not use ROGAINE 
‘Should avy procactions be followed? 

Indrviduals using ROGAINE should be monitored by their physcaan one month after starting ROGAINE and at least every six 
months afterward Discontinue ROGAINE it systemic effects occur 

Do not use @ im Conjunction with other topical agents such as corticosteroids, rebnoids and petrolatum or agents that 
enhance percutaneous absorption ROGAINE 's tor topical use only Each mi contains 20 mg minowdil and acedental ingesbor 
COUN Cause adverse Systerec effects 

No carcinogenicity was found with topical application, ROGAINE should not be used by pregnant women of Dy nursing 
mothers. The effects on labor and delivery are not known Pediatnc use Satety and effectiveness has not Deen estabeshed 
under age 16. 

Caubon: Federal law prombits dispensing without a prescription You must see a Goctor to receive a prescripton. 
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disease complicated by malnutrition as a 
result of the war. Allied bombing of power 
stations caused the breakdown of the 
water-purification system. 

Though the greatest suffering is among 
the poor, visiting doctors were shocked to 
see the reduced state of their own, mostly 
middle-class relatives, who must also 
scrounge for clean water and make do with 
rationed flour that is often cut with saw- 
dust. “The children looked thinner,” noted 
Chicago urologist Emil Totonchi, who also 
judged his brother, a Baghdad physician, 
to be “clinically depressed.” Said Toton- 
chi: “When I looked into the faces of my 
relatives, I saw there was something major 
lacking. I didn’t see much of life or hope— 
just bare existence projected so strongly.” 


D emoralization is a serious problem 
among medical workers. Many doc- 
tors and nurses fled during the war and 
have not returned. Those who stayed are 
overworked and still shell-shocked from 
their wartime experiences. At Baghdad’s 
Yarmouk hospital, chief surgeon Boghos 
Boghossian remembers when more than 
300 bodies were delivered from the Amir- 
iyah bomb shelter, many charred beyond 
recognition. There were only 20 burn beds 
to receive them. Candlelight replaced elec- 
tricity throughout the hospital, except in 
the operating theaters, to which all elec- 
tricity from the generator was diverted. “It 
was like being thrown back into the Middle 
Ages,” says Boghossian. 

In southern cities, where fierce fighting 
erupted between Shi‘ite rebels and the 
government, healthworkers were caught in 
the cross fire. Three floors of Karbala’s 
Husaini hospital were destroyed, and 
blood and bullet holes are still visible on 
walls and doors. One doctor there tells of 
walking down a hallway where dead and 
wounded lined every inch of the floor and 
of being unable to tell which stray limb be- 
longed to which body. For weeks, dogs 
feasted on decomposing remains in the 
courtyard between the wards, 

Across Iraq, doctors and officials say 
they are relying almost entirely on relief 
aid to keep going. The government has 
been unable to purchase equipment 
because the country’s funds remain frozen. 
Supplies stockpiled before the war were 
lost in the ensuing chaos and civil 
uprisings. 

While the total amount of aid reaching 
the country is impossible to calibrate, a 
massive mobilization by UNICEF and the 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
is under way. However, the situation for 
the summer remains grim. Iraqi health of- 
ficials and Western observers say that with- 
out an immediate lifting of sanctions, at 
least as they affect the country’s ability to 
import food and medicine, tens of thou- 
sands of children will die, the victims of a 
war that, for them, is still being waged. = 
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Requiem for the Space Station 





NASA’s proposed house in the sky will cost too much—and do too little 





By DENNIS OVERBYE 


nce upon a time, a space station seemed like a good idea. 

Back in 1984, when NASA first proposed to put a perma- 
nent house in orbit, it sounded like a logical next step for a na- 
tion gaining confidence in its new shuttle, flexing its space legs 
and preparing to go farther. After all, if we were going to send 
humans to Mars or back to the moon, the astronauts needed a 
place to assemble their giant spaceships; if we were going to 
monitor large-scale changes on earth, scientists needed a plat- 
form to watch from; if ultra-pure drugs and crystals produced 
in zero gravity were going to revolutionize industry, techni- 
cians needed a place to make the stuff. The space station was 
supposed to cost $8 billion and be ready in 1992. 

That was then and this is now. In the meantime, Challenger 
exploded, Hubble blurred, and the prospective space station 
ballooned to a Tinkertoy-looking as- 
semblage bigger than a football field 
with a price tag of $38 billion, which 
would require 3,700 hours a year of 
dangerous spacewalking to main- 
tain. Recently NASA scaled back the 
space station, shaving, it said, about 
$8 billion off the cost, but the Gener- 
al Accounting Office pegged the 
price of this new space station at 
$40 billion. The long-term cost, the 
GAO said, could amount to $118 bil- 
lion, which puts the station in the 
same league as the S&L bailout and 
the Advanced Tactical Fighter. 

All this for a space station that 
does ... nothing. In the interest of 
saving money, NASA planners 
stripped the station of its varied and 
often contradictory functions. No 
longer was it to be a truck stop or ob- 
servation platform or metallurgical factory. The sole stated 
scientific rationale left for the station was to conduct biologi- 
cal research on weightlessness, but the plans originally omit- 
ted a centrifuge, the most important gadget needed to do that 
work. The National Academy of Sciences concluded that the 
space station had no scientific use at all. Which left as the main 
purpose of the station what cynics have suggested it was all 
along: to be a sort of wea for the aerospace industry. In May 
the House Appropriations subcommittee accordingly cut the 
station from NASA’s budget. 

Vowing to restore the space station, Administration offi- 
cials contend that science has never been the whole point of 
the space station. Rather it is intended to maintain American 
prestige (would that they felt the same way about health care, 
say, or the arts). That's the kind of thing we used to hear about 
the space shuttle when the rest of the space program was being 
consumed by its development costs. 

There has always been a slightly strained air to NASA's pro- 
nouncements about the space shuttle, like the comparison of 
last month’s Star Wars mission to a ballet—this from an agen- 
cy that has been to the moon and skimmed the rings of Saturn. 

Ten years after the first launch of the space shuttle was 
supposed to initiate an era of routine space flight, NASA still 






doesn’t have its act together. As of this writing, technicians are 
counting down for a nine-day life-sciences mission, originally 
scheduled for the mid-1980s. During the most recent delay, 
engineers were horrified to discover, more or less by accident, 
that sensors in Columbia's fuel line were cracked. If one had 
broken loose, it could have been sucked into the spacecraft’s 
powerful pumps, causing the ship to explode in a replay of the 
Challenger disaster. Apparently nobody had ever thought of 
checking the fuel line’s sensors before. 

As the popular saying goes, “You don’t have to be a rocket 
scientist to...” The problem, of course, is that NASA is full of 
rocket scientists, but its fatal flaws always turn out to be of the 
homely variety. The engineers can rebuild computers floating 
upside down in space, but they forget to talk to one another on 
the ground. So the managers of the Hubble Space Telescope 
didn’t know there may have been something wrong with the 
mirror’s shape, and the launch offi- 
cials didn’t know O rings could stiffen 
in the cold. It is no knock on the 
spacemanship of the astronauts to 
admit that space is a difficult and 
dangerous place—just on the sales- 
manship of the agency that put them 
there. NASA’S strategy resembles 
George Bush’s in the Persian Gulf: 
get the troops over there, and then 
the people will have to support them. 
NASA has always believed it has to 
put people in space in order to have 
public support. The folly of the space 
shuttle was that it put human lives at 
the center of every space operation, 
no matter how trivial, outrageously 
expensive or—as it turned out—dan- 
gerous. Seven people paid with their 
lives. To paraphrase Bob Dylan, 
What price do we have to pay to get 
out of going through all this twice? 

NASA for most of the past 30 years represented some of 
the best that America and indeed the human race had to of- 
fer: curiosity, resourcefulness, courage and a dream. But now 
the agency’s agenda seems bare except for what one Con- 
gresswoman described recently as an empty garage. Forty bil- 
lion dollars is too much for a space station that does noth- 
ing—not when there are real adventures and real science on 
which to spend the money. Commenting on the brave new 
do-nothing space station, John Logsdon, a space policy ana- 
lyst at George Washington University, said that canceling the 
space station would be an admission that NASA has wasted 
billions of dollars and years of planning. It would, he ex- 
plained, destroy the credibility of the space program. Of 
course, exactly the opposite is true. NASA has wasted years 
and billions. Canceling the space station would be the best 
thing that ever happened to Nasa’s credibility. But it would 
take real leadership, as opposed to the kind we've been get- 
ting, which consists of waving a finger in the air and saying 
we're No. 1. 

Once upon a time a space station seemed like a good idea. 
But then so did putting teachers and Congressmen in space. 
Once. a 
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GREAT AMERICAN BEAUTY. 








The 199] Buick have come up with one of the quietest, tightest 
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Park A a and smoothest operating luxury | miles per gallon 
Venue. 4 PA sedans we've ever driven.” 18/ 27 
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As you'd expect, all Park Avenue’s accom- 


The elegant, highly aerodynamic shape of plishments are underscored by Buick quality. 
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Shooting Leopards in a Barrel 





Ina perversion of sport, canned hunts offer helpless exotic 
animals for slaughter in exchange for big bucks 





By EMILY MITCHELL 





hey are called “canned 

hunts,” but by any name 
they are slaughter, not sport, 
with no vestige of a fair contest 
between man and beast. In 
pursuit of a trophy to hang on 
the wall or a videotape of their 
exploits, well-to-do hunters in 
the U.S. are paying thousands 
of dollars to shoot defenseless 
exotic animals at point-blank 
range. There is no accurate 
count of the number of such 
killings, but authorities are fi- 
nally beginning to crack down 
on them. 

Floyd Lester Patterson III, 
a rancher in Monterey County, 
Calif.. was charged in April 
with 27 misdemeanors involv- 
ing illegal possession and trans- 
portation of animals and parts 
of animals on the endangered-species list. 
When drought forced him to sell off most of 
his cattle, Patterson began conducting legal 
hunts of boar and other game. Then he al- 
legedly obtained nine large cats that are on 
the endangered-species list, including a 
spotted leopard and a Bengal tiger. Some of 
them were probably purchased from zoos. 
According to the charges, hunters paid 
around $3,500 each to blast away at the ani- 
mals; several may have been killed a few 
feet from their cages. 

Similar grisly rites apparently took 
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No contest: a California game warden with seized “trophies” 


place at the 160-acre Texoma Hunting 
Wilderness owned by Charles B, (“Bart’’) 
Bartholomew, in Bryan County, Okla., 
about 100 miles northeast of Dallas. For 
roughly $8,000 each, hunters could stand in 
a fenced field where mountain lions, griz- 
zly bears and other beasts were prodded 
out of cages into their gunsights. State and 
federal agents raided the multimillion-dol- 
lar operation and arrested Bartholomew. 
His trial ended last week in a plea bargain; 
he will spend six months in jail, do 400 


| hours of community service and forfeit his 




















APPOINTED. Roger Mahony, 55, 





Catholic Archbishop of Los Angeles, and 
Anthony Bevilacqua, 67, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Philadelphia; to the College 
of Cardinals; by Pope John Paul II; in Vati- 
can City. The two American clerics were 
among 22 new Cardinals named worldwide. 


RECOVERING. Wayne Newton, 49, high- 
pitched Las Vegas singer and real estate 
entrepreneur; from walking pneumonia; in 
Las Vegas. Known for crooning banal 
crowd pleasers like Danke Schoen, Newton 
had spent three months on a concert tour 
before completing a one-month nine- 
show-a-week engagement at the Las Vegas 
Hilton last week. 


DIED. Tom Cassidy, 41, intrepid Cable 
News Network business anchor, who 


Roman | 





shared his battle against Arps with viewers; 
of complications from the disease; in New 
York City. Three years after joining CNN’s 
business news department as a correspon- 


| dent in 1981, Cassidy founded the net- 


work’s Pinnacle, a program about business 
leaders. In 1987 he was diagnosed as hav- 
ing AIDS, which he discussed in an ac- 
claimed show last March, 


DIED. Gene Clark, 49, one of the five found- 
ing members of the Byrds, a leading folk- 
rock group in the 1960s; of undetermined 
causes; in Sherman Oaks, Calif. Joined by 
Roger McGuinn, Mike Clarke, Chris Hill- 
man and David Crosby, Clark played har- 
monica and tambourine, and the group per- 
formed songs inspired by the Beatles and 
Bob Dylan. The Byrds’ hits, including Mr. 
Tambourine Man and Eight Miles High, 


Milestones 


“preserve” to the state. County district at- 
torney Theresa McGehee says, “I think 
we've made our statement: we as a society 
are not going to tolerate this.” 

In Texas, says federal fish and wildlife 
agent Jim Stinebaugh, canned hunts are 
quick and dirty, most of them 
the work of “fly-by-night pro- 
moters who find a cat at an 
exotic-animal auction and 
then put a deal together.” Two 
hunting guides, Daniel Lee 
Moody and Ronald Terrell 
McCloud, were indicted in 
San Antonio last April for un- 
lawfully conspiring to sell and 
transport a black leopard; 
McCloud has pleaded guilty to 
a lesser charge. A sickening 
videotape shows the leopard 
being released from a cage and 
running under a nearby pickup 
truck. A pack of dogs flushed it 
out of hiding, and for $3,000, a 
“hunter” from Louisiana had 
the privilege of shooting the 
panic-stricken animal. 

Increasingly, breeders are 
raising exotic animals specifi- 
cally for hunting. Investiga- 
tions of canned hunts and 
wildlife-trafficking operations are under 
way in Texas and elsewhere, but weak and 
conflicting laws make officials’ jobs harder. 
An animal may have federal protection as 
a member of an endangered species, for ex- 
ample, yet no statute prevents a zoo from 
selling it to private owners within the same 
state. Additional legal pressure will be 
needed to give current restrictions more 
tecth. True hunters should be delighted to 
join in bringing an end to a perverted 
bloodlust. —Reported by Kathy Shocket/ 
Phoenix and Don Winbush/Atlanta 
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blended soaring 12-string-guitar riffs and 
tightly harmonized singing. 


DIED. Tom Eyen, 5(), prolific Tony Award- 
winning playwright; of cardiac arrest; in 
Palm Beach, Fla. With almost two score of 
his experimental plays running in the 1960s 
and ’70s, he was dubbed the Neil Simon of 
off-off Broadway. Eyen earned a Tony 
Award in 1982 for the best book of a musi- 
cal, for Dreamgirls. 


DIED. Edward Benton Dodd, 88, creator and 
former artist of the comic strip Mark Trail; 
in Gainesville, Ga. From 1946 until 1981, 
when he turned the strip over to Jack Elrod, 
Dodd presented the adventures of Trail, an 
outdoors writer who champions wildlife 
and conservation. At its peak, more than 
200 newspapers carried Mark Trail. 
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Hot Rock ona Fresh Roll 





— Music 








That good old stuff is coming back, displacing dance discs and rap, but it’s not 
quite the same. New attitudes and rhythms are shaking and breaking. 


By JAY COCKS 





ock rules again. And you didn’t even 

know it had abdicated, did you? Ad- 

mit it: you haven't been paying atten- 
tion. And that’s part of the problem. 

If you’re among the generation that 
matured with rock—the same generation 
that made rock grow from Elvis to Dylan, 
Berry to the Beatles and beyond—try this 
E-Z test at home. What's the last concert 
you went to see: the Rolling Stones in ’89, 
maybe? And what’s the latest CD by a new 
artist that you bought for your own plea- 
sure? Could it be Chris Isaak, because his 
hit single Wicked Game sounds like a slick 
hunk of hickabilly passion that could al- 
most have been a Sun 45? Maybe Madon- 
na, out of curiosity? Or sheer exhaustion? 

If those questions are anywhere on tar- 
get—and if they make you squirm—you 
should know that it’s safe to turn on the ra- 
dio again, and maybe even go back to the 
record store. Until recently, traditional 
| rock—that gut-level stuff Bob Seger had in 

mind when he sang, “Today’s music ain't 
got the same soul/ I like that old-time rock 
’n’ roll” —has been under assault from rap, 
retooled metal and various highly sampled 
items from the dance floor. The upper 
reaches of the charts have been over- 
whelmed by performers like Paula Abdul, 
laying down bass-ballasted club tunes that 
keep your booty shaking while your brain 
shrivels to the size of a snow pea. The last 
rock record to top the Billboard pop chart 
was Motley Crie’s inglorious Dr. Feelgood, 
and that was almost two years ago. Just a 
few weeks back, Billboard’s Top 50 had a 
total of five rock albums. Well, you said 
you want a revolution. 

Then R.E.M., that rhythmically cere- 
bral band from Athens, Ga., released Out 
of Time, which shot to the No. 1 slot in a 
brisk eight weeks. And Isaak had his first 
runaway hit. The DiVinyls, an Aussie 
group with a tough backbeat and a wicked 
sense of humor, have their own smash in / 
Touch Myself. The Black Crowes, a not en- 
tirely holy amalgam of the Byrds and the 
Allman Brothers, also found their album, 
Shake Your Money Maker, in the Top 10. 
The Mallomar metalists, Queensryche, got 
themselves near the chart top with Silent 
Lucidity, a tune about spelunking through 
the subconscious. New groups such as 
Fishbone, the Red Hot Chili Peppers and 
Faith No More are shaking and breaking, 
and one of the wildest, Jane’s Addiction, 











just sold out its Madison Square Garden 
show. “Rock 'n’ roll may have been taking a 
backseat,” says Kendall Jones, the intrepid 
lead singer of Fishbone. “But it’s redefining 
itself. We have no rules. We'll play any kind 
of music we want to.” 

Feel better now? Jones urges everyone 
to keep up with such other promising up- 
starts as Bad Brains, Murphy’s Law, the 
Butthole Surfers, the Electric Love Hogs 
and the Brand New Heavies. “Hopefully,” 
he adds, helpfully, “it will be like the ’60s, 
when you could listen to Sly and the Fam- 
ily Stone, Peter, Paul and Mary, and Led 


BOHEMIAN 
BACKBEAT 


Reigning gods on 
campus, R.E.M. 
makes proudly off- 
center music on 
themes such as 
environmental 
depletion and 
spiritual 
disaffection. 


FUNK’N’ 
ROLL 


And just about 
everything else you 
can think of in the 
air today. 
FISHBONE gussies 
it all up in a hard- 
driving, socially 
aware package 
that’s like a musical 
vaudeville with a 
keen and killing 
edge. 
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| Zeppelin. It’s time for music to be free.” 
To a large extent, commercial conserva- 

tism has put a crimp in rock’s evolution. It’s 
a matter of survival for “AOR” radio— 
stations that play album-oriented rock—to 
| coddle their audience (usually in the 25-to- 
44 age group) with a steady dose of oldies. 
“We find that classic rock is what most peo- 
ple want to hear,” says Mark Chernoff, pro- 
gram director at New York City’s K-ROCK. 
| “They like the familiarity.” K-ROCK and 
| similar stations may play a new Eric Clap- 
| ton record relentlessly (“We will beat it to 
| death,” Chernoff says), but they go easy on 








breaking their listeners in on the new stuff. 
Easy, and conservative. R.E.M., the Black 
Crowes and a couple of the less obstreper- 
ous bands will get on the air, but it may be a 
while before Fishbone or the Butthole Surf- 
ers make the cut. 

It’s a truism by now: rock 'n’ roll, born- 
and-bred rebel music, languishes when it 
becomes a commercial tool, part of a mar- 
keting package. When Dennis Hopper 
made Easy Rider and Martin Scorsese 
made Mean Streets, the use of rock ‘n’ roll 
on a movie sound track was practically rev- 
olutionary. Now it’s de rigueur: the rip- 
snorting Thelma & Louise, with first-rate 
tunes by the likes of Toni Childs, Marianne 
Faithfull and Glenn Frey, released its 
sound track even before the movie hit the 
theaters. This is good for the movie and 
good for business, but it makes rock part of 
a formula. When great rock tunes show up 
as prefab nostalgia on a movie of the week, 
or when they’re used on TV to shill every- 
thing from brew to sneakers, the music’s 
devalued. Its history and resonance are de- 
preciated, embalmed in commerce. 


Now that rap is the newest thing for un- 
derscoring commercials, and Madonna is 
ascending from pre-eminent dance diva to 
the high priestess of the new pop pancul- 
turism, rock has found a little room to ma- 
neuver. “Rock’s in a constant 
change and always mutating,” Geoff Tate, 
lead singer of Queensryche, reminds us. 
“You're seeing the fusion of rock with 
funk. I mean, extreme black R.-and-B.—in- 
fluenced rhythm sections.” Also, a fearless 
rock band like Jesus Jones, fresh from Lon- 
don, manages to meld echoes of psychede- 
lia with hot flashes of contemporary urban 
rhythm. The results are heady, challenging 
and abrasive, and unlikely to show up on a 
Subaru commercial anytime soon 

so many choices,” says Allison An- 


: chors, 24, a veteran New York City 


rock-club employee. “When I was visiting in 
Florida, it was so cool. All styles and races 
totally mixed. There would be dance-offs, 
with three homeboys going against three 
Army guys. Everyone doesn’t follow one 


FASHION- 
a 
NOSTALGIA 


Imagine Cart 
Perkins with his old 
blue suedes inaGQ 
layout shot by 
Bruce Weber, and 
you have an idea of 
CHRIS ISAAK's 
lashy panache. He 
has a respectful 
way with rockabilly 
too. 


state of 


think it’s better that we have 


ROOTS 
RETRO 


Abunch of 
Southern boys with 
a passion for 
Muscle Shoals and 
a sweet tooth for 
the Alimans. The 
BLACK CROWES 
give the grand old 
sound a good 
contemporary boot 
in the tail. 
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| New York and Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles 


music anymore. People are getting more di- 
verse. They finally woke up. Or got bored.” 
Christina Amphlett, lead singer of the 
spunky, post-punky DiVinyls, says, “The 
whole rap thing has been a rhythm revolu- 
tion. It’s always good to have diversity.” 

The new rock invites—indeed, insists 
on—different kinds of sounds for different 
kinds of audiences. “I think the British in- 
vasion will happen again,” predicts Mike 
Edwards, the lead singer of Jesus Jones. 
Fishbone combines an upside-your-head 
musical assault with some pointed lyrics. 
“Forgive us for we have no control or self- 
respect,” goes Junkie's Prayer. “Grim reap- 
er has cashed my life-savings check/ Thy 
rocketh and thy pipeth restoreth me. . .” 

There’s rap attitude and rhythm under 
Fishbone’s rock, just as Queensryche mod- 
ifies its metal base into something sleeker 
and more pointed. “We have audiences 
full of schoolteachers and college profes- 
sors,” reports Tate, who also plays key- 
boards for the group. “It’s really weird. We 
have the 7-Eleven clerks and the people 
from Microsoft.” 

That’s the kind of sound and sensibility 
to shore up rock’s foundation, but Ken 
Barnes, editor of the trade magazine Radio 
& Records, suggests, “We may be seeing a 
fundamental, almost revolutionary shift in 
what exactly is the mainstream for pop mu- 
sic. New musical ideas continue to come 
from the inner city instead of rural areas.” 
Pressed hard, Barnes will paint the musical 
future as “a fusion of dance, funk and rap,” 
and admit, “Rock will never die, but it will 
become a minority music.” Geffen Rec- 
ords president Eddie Rosenblatt scoffs at 
such predictions. “People have been saying 
rock ’n’ roll is dead since the third Elvis 
Presley album,” he insists. “It’s a broad 
area of music. It will continue to be that.” 

Maybe it’s time for rock to give up on its 
siege mentality and draw strength from its 
own breadth. The richness of the music has 
always been its core. Yes, yes: Paula Abdul 
is the Doris Day of dance music, and she’s 
flourishing. Michael Bolton has a soul made 
of buttermilk, but that doesn’t put a crimp in 
his record sales. Nor does it mean that tradi- 
tional rock is being shut out. It only suggests 
that it will have to adapt and remain open- 
hearted, keep learning and keep listening. A 
little heavy artillery never hurts, either: the 
next few months may see releases by Bob 
Seger, Guns n’ Roses, U2 and Bruce Spring- 
steen, If rock 'n’ roll ever died, a roster like 
that means we've all gone to heaven. 

But rock has always been enriched by 
everything going on around it, including its 
recurring and eternally recyclable history. 
Whatever action goes down on the Top 10, 
the past and the future of rock will contin- 
ue to intersect on the streets as well as the 
charts. While the rhythm goes through all | 
kinds of redefinition, it might also be help- | 
ful to keep in mind that objects in the rear- | 
view mirror are always closer than they | 
appear. —Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/ 
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More Shots in Dealey Plaza 





Oliver Stone returns to the '60s once again with a strange, 
widely disputed take on the Kennedy assassination 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





id Lee Harvey Oswald act alone? 
Were three shots fired in Dealey Pla- 
za on that awful afternoon in November, 
or were there more? Was there a large- 
scale, sinister conspiracy behind the assas- 
sination of John F. Kennedy, or just one 
troubled little man with communist sympa- 
thies and a Mannlicher-Carcano rifle? 
Unanswered questions about the Ken- 
nedy assassination have nagged the nation 
for nearly 28 years, rousing emotions, incit- 
ing speculation, provoking arguments. It 


GAMMA LIAISON 


DALLAS MONNING NEWS 





Stone took great pains to re-create the 
assassination scene in Dallas, with Steve 
Reed and Jodi Farber portraying the 
President and the First Lady. But seven— 
not three—shots ring out, and conspirators 
seem to be hiding under every bed. 


was probably inevitable that Hollywood 
would step into this minefield sooner or 
later—and probably inevitable that the 
man leading the charge would be Oliver 
Stone, filmdom’s most flamboyant inter- 
preter of the 1960s (Platoon, The Doors, 
Born on the Fourth of July). 

Stone is only halfway through shooting 
his movie about the assassination, for which 
he has staged an elaborate re-creation of 
the event in Dallas. But already the film (at 
least an early draft of the script, which 
Stone has tried to keep secret) has come un- 
der vigorous assault. The Washington Post 
attacked the movie's “errors and absurdi- 
ties.” Experts on the assassination have 
voiced outrage at Stone’s version of events. 
Stone has responded with dark hints of a 
conspiracy to discredit his movie. And who 
said the '60s were over? 

The hero of Stone’s film, scheduled for 
release in December by Warner Bros., is 
former New Orleans district attorney Jim 
Garrison, a wide-eyed conspiracy buff who 








in 1969 put New Orleans businessman Clay 
Shaw on trial for complicity in Kennedy's 
murder, (The case ended in a quick acquit- 
tal.) Stone’s script, a version of which was 
obtained by TIME, is based largely on Garri- 
son’s 1988 book, On the Trail of the Assas- 
sins. Garrison is considered somewhere 
near the far-out fringe of conspiracy theo- 
rists, but Stone appears to have bought his 
version virtually wholesale. One need look 
no further than the actor who will play Gar- 
rison: Hollywood's reigning all-American 
hero Kevin Costner. 

In the early draft of Stone’s script (co- 


written with Zachary Sklar, who edited 
Garrison’s book), we learn that Oswald was 
just a pawn in an elaborate plot that ranged 
from seedy gay bars in the French Quarter 
to the corridors of power in Washington. 
We meet bizarre characters like David Fer- 
rie, a homosexual ex-airline pilot with a 
homemade wig and greasepaint eyebrows 
who claimed involvement in the conspiracy 
but died before he could testify. We witness 
shadowy meetings between Oswald and 
Jack Ruby before the assassination. We are 
told that as many as seven shots may have 
been fired at Kennedy from three different 
directions—none of them by Oswald. 

The killing was planned, Garrison dis- 
covers in the film, by a coalition that in- 
cluded the Mafia, the c1A and other pro- 
tectors of the military-industrial complex. 
In a key scene, the crusading D.A. has a 
rendezvous in Washington with a mysteri- 
ous unnamed figure who describes how se- 
curity for the President’s visit to Dallas was 
slackened., It was all part of a plot, he tells 
Garrison, to eliminate Kennedy and put 
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Lyndon Johnson in office so that the Viet- 
nam War could be escalated. “This was a 
military-style ambush from start to finish,” 
Garrison tells his staff later, “a coup d'état 
with Lyndon waiting in the wings.” 

David Belin, former counsel to the 
Warren Commission and author of two 
books on the assassination, calls the script 
“a bunch of hokum.” By ignoring key 
pieces of evidence and misrepresenting 
others, Belin says, Stone casts doubt even 
on issues that are relatively clear-cut, like 
Oswald’s murder of Dallas police officer 
J.D. Tippit. (Oswald was identified as the 
gunman at the scene by at least six eyewit- 
nesses.) “It is a shame that a man as talent- 
ed as Stone has had to go to such lengths to 
deceive the American public,” says Belin, 

In his article for the Post, George Lard- 
ner Jr., who covered the Shaw trial and 
now specializes in national-security issues, 


called Garrison's investigation “a fraud” 
and attacked the script for such dubious 
scenes as one in which Ferrie is murdered 
by two mysterious figures who force medi- 
cine down his throat. (The New Orleans 
coroner ruled that Ferrie died of natural 
causes, though two apparent suicide notes 
were found.) Lardner also ridiculed the 
film’s attempt to explain away Garrison's 
botched prosecution of Shaw by inventing 
a Garrison aide who turns out to be a mole 
for the Feds aiming to sabotage the case. 
Even critics of the Warren Commission 
find fault with Stone’s version of events. 
Harold Weisberg, author of Whitewash, 
one of the earliest attacks on the Warren 
Report, calls Stone’s script “a travesty” 
that dredges up bogus theories and un- 
founded speculation. Among them: the 
suggestion that three hobos arrested near 
the assassination site were involved (they 
were vagrants who had nothing to do with 
the assassination, says Weisberg), and Gar- 
rison’s “discovery” that the route of Ken- 
nedy’s motorcade had been changed at the 
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last minute (a phony charge, says Weis 
berg, that was based on conflicting descrip- 
tions of the parade route in the Dallas 
Morning News.) 

Stone, with some justification, has ob- 
jected to his film’s being dissected even be- 
fore it is finished, The criticisms, he says, are 
based on the first draft of a script that has 
been substantially revised. (The Ferrie mur 
der scene, for example, has been climinat 
ed.) Stone compares the Post's attack on his 
film to the Hearst newspapers’ efforts to 
suppress Citizen Kane 
“This is a repeat performance,” says Stone. 
“But nothing is going to stop me from fin- 


five decades ago 


Cinema 


ishing this movie.” The director insists, 
moreover, on his right to make a movie that 
expresses his view of a critical historical 
event. “William Shakespeare made Richard 
IIT into a bad guy. Now the historians say he 
was wrong. Does that mean Shakespeare 
shouldn't have written Richard 111?” 

Stone appears to have less tolerance 
for others who want to do the same thing. 
According to Hollywood sources, the di- 
rector has worked hard to block a movie 
based on Don DeLillo’s 1988 book, Libra, 
a fictionalized account of the assassination. 
“Stone has a right to make his film, but he 
doesn’t have a right to try and stop every- 


one else from making their films,” says 
Dale Pollock, president of A&M Films, 
which has been trying to make the DeLillo 
movie. 

Stone maintains that the controversy is 
notsomething he has courted. “I'm not mak- 
ing this film for money,” the director says of 
his lavishly publicized epic starring Holly- 
wood’s hottest leading man, “I want to pay 
homage to J.F.K., the godfather of my gen- 
eration.” But if his film turns out to distort 
history, he may wind up doing more harm 
than homage to the memory of the fallen 
President. With reporting by Hays Gorey/ 
Washington and Martha Smilgis/Los Angeles 
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Smiles (and Yuks) 
Of a Summer Night 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 
SOAPDISH 


We sometimes forget that besides providing merriment for us 
yokels, show business performs an even more valuable social 
function. It provides livelihoods and a home for thousands of 
certifiable lunatics. The savings to our overburdened health- 
care system are simply incalculable. 

Case in point: the cast and staff of The Sun Also Sets, a soap 
opera of transcendent 
tackiness. Its reigning diva 
Talbert (Sally 
Field), so insecure that she 
must periodically journey 
to New Jersey shopping 
malls so she can be fawned 
over by her fans. 

Supporting player Mon- 
tana Moorehead (Cathy 
Moriarty) is scheming to 
supplant Celeste, and has 
enlisted snaky, horny David 
Barnes (Robert Downey 
Jr.), the show’s line produc- 
er, in a plot to bring back 
Jeffrey Anderson (Kevin Kline), once the soap’s leading man 
and the star’s lover, Reduced to playing Willy Loman at a 
Florida dinner theater, he is eager for a comeback. This pre- 
sents a practical problem: Jeffrey was rather definitely written 
out of the soap when his character was decapitated. 

In the Robert Harling-Andrew Bergman script, loopy life 
contrives to imitate trashy art with marvelous fidelity. There 
are moments when the plot of The Sun Also Sets seems mar- 
ginally more realistic—or anyway more temperate—than the 
lives of its performers. For Soapdish is something the movies 
rarely attempt: a flat-out farce, all slamming doors, thrown ob- 
jects, misplaced emotions and terrific timing by a wonderful 
ensemble of actors. Field has an unsuspected gift for comic 
malevolence, and Kline has a way of putting a soft, almost en- 
dearing spin on egomania. No one has ever acted bad acting 
better than these two, and cool Michael Hoffman is a director 
who never misses the point or rattles on past it 

Show biz may be full of nut cases, but it has this saving grace: 
an ability to pull itself up short, take a hard look in the mirror 
and bust out laughing. When the danger of inside jokiness is 


is Celeste 


Field and Kline in a flat-out farce 
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avoided, the result can be 7Joot- 
sie or Noises Off. Or Soapdish. 


CITY SLICKERS 


Late thirtysomething and first 
mid-life crisis loom for three 
urban types lovingly played by 
Billy Crystal, Daniel Stern and 
Bruno Kirby. What better cure 
for their variegated blucs than 
a dude cattle drive? Joining 
with other frustrated fanta- 
sists, they move a herd from 
point A to point B under the 
supervision of a hilariously tra- 
ditional cowman (Jack Pa- N 
lance). The script acknowl- 
edges a structural debt to Red 
River, but its spin is strictly Lowell Ganz and Babaloo Mandel: 
sharply turned observations on contemporary angst blended 
with agreeable sentiments by Parenthood’s writers. O.K., it 
would be nice if this film paused to sniff the locoweed, but di- 
rector Ron Underwood yippee-ki-yos the yuppies quite smart- 
ly along a pretty fresh trail. 


HUDSON HAWK 


By common consent, it’s /s/itar for the "90s, an overpriced, 
overproduced comedy that has critics blustering moral out- 
rage. But if you can sce past the thicket of dollar signs sur- 
rounding Hudson Hawk, you may discern quite a funny mov- 
ie—sort of an Indiana Jones send-up with a hip undertone all 
its own. Bruce Willis is the title cat burglar, recruited against 
his will to steal the secrets of alchemy from the various sites 
where Leonardo da Vinci long ago secreted them. His em- 
ployers, Richard E. Grant and Sandra Bernhard, are viciously 
funny caricatures of excessive wealth; his sidekick is a 
streetwise Danny Aiello. Sacred cattle, ranging from the CIA 
to the Vatican, are prodded by the Steven E. de Souza—Daniel 
Waters script, and di- 
rector Michael Leh- 
mann’s action set 
pieces are intricately 
developed. In other 
words, Hudson Hawk 
is a high-budget mov- 
i¢ full of low-budget 
eccentricity. Any 
movie in which a 
heavy is caught read- 
ing Dr. Seuss books 
just can’t be all bad. = 





Yuppie-ki-yo: Crystal as dude 


Willis, Aiello: burglar and buddy 
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Men Who Work Underground 
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By PAUL GRAY 





hat do authors and terrorists have in 

common? That is one of the many 
questions raised in this novel, Don DeLil- 
lo’s 10th, and it seems a snap to answer 
without even reading the book. Authors 
and terrorists have nothing—zip, zero—in 
common. One class creates, the other de- 
stroys; one competes in the marketplace 
for attention, the other commands it at 
gunpoint. Case closed. Those who are sat- 
isfied with such commonsense certainties, 
though, should probably halt their prog- 
ress through Mao //, which bristles with un- 
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settled and unsettling impressions: “Years 
ago I used to think it was possible for a nov- 
elist to alter the inner life of the culture. 
Now bomb-makers and gunmen have tak- 
en that territory, They make raids on hu- 
man consciousness.” 

The speaker is not DeLillo but his main 
character, Bill Gray, 63, a famously reclu- 
sive writer a la Salinger, Pynchon or B. Tra- 
ven who lives in a rural hideaway some- 
where within a 200-mile radius of New 
York City. Bill’s household also includes 
Scott, his devoted fan, secretary, factotum 
and nanny; and Karen, a refugee from the 
Rev. Sun Myung Moon’s Unification 
Church who once took part in an arranged 
group marriage of 6,500 couples. 

Karen’s former immersion in mass be- 
havior, which left her “immunized against 
the language of self,” gives her a preternatu- 

ral sensitivity to mob scenes that flicker on 








DeLillo: staging a taut dialectic about the future 





MAO II by Don DeLillo; Viking; 241 pages; $19.95 


TV. Watching pictures of the frenzied 
mourners at the funeral of the Ayatullah 
Khomeini, she is both appalled and enrap- 
tured and wonders how people, after seeing 
such a spectacle, can go on living in the same 
old ways: “Why is nothing changed, where 
are the local crowds, why do we still have 
names and addresses and car keys?” Bill, 
who has made a fetish of his own individual- 
ity and remoteness from others, looks at Ka- 
ren and says, “You come from the future.” 
Which is the place, it turns out, that Bill 
would like to explore. His long-awaited 
third novel remains only that; Scott terms 
the book a “master collapse” and does not 
want it published at all, on 
the theory that “Bill gets 
bigger as his distance from 
the scene deepens.” Sud- 
denly, Bill does something 
wildly out of character. He 
allows himself to be photo- 
graphed by Brita, a Swedish 
woman whose obsession is 
flying about the globe and 
taking pictures of every 
writer she can find. Why, 
she asks him, while the 
shooting session is in prog- 
ress, surrender his privacy 
now? “To break down the 
monolith I’ve built,” he 
says. “I’m afraid to go any- 
where, even the seedy diner 
in the nearest little cross- 
roads town. I’m convinced 
the serious trackers are 
moving in with their mobile 
phones and zoom lenses.” 
Despite this careful, 
elaborate buildup, Mao II is 
not really about the paranoia of a writer 
who has lost touch with his talent. DeLillo 
uses Bill Gray as one extreme in a taut, 
fully dramatized dialectic about the future. 
Opposed to Bill are the forces epitomized 
in the novel by the image of Mao Zedong, 
all those who argue that the world has 
grown too crowded for the individual and 
that the only salvation lies in the dissolu- 
tion of personalities into the single-headed 
throng. Even Scott, who genuinely admires 
Bill and his work, sees the attraction of a 
new world order based on the crowd. “Bill 
doesn’t understand how people need to 
blend in, lose themselves in something 
larger,” he says. “Think of the future and 
see how depressed you get. All the news is 








bad. We can’t survive by needing more, | 


wanting more, standing out, grabbing all 
we can.” 
This debate cannot be resolved, and in 





any case the shape the future will assume 
remains unknowable. But DeLillo convinc- 
ingly shows how abstract ideas take on 
physical dimensions, impinging on the be- 
havior of his characters and, in some in- 
stances, on their fates as well. Bill’s deci- 
sion to be photographed, to touch base 
with the outside world, leads to an unex- 
pected complication, precisely the sort of 
thing he previously feared and avoided. A 
former editor and friend implores him to 
appear at a press conference calling atten- 
tion to the plight of a Swiss poet who has 
been taken hostage by a terrorist group in 
Beirut. The appeal is persuasive. Bill's 
presence, after so many years in hiding, will 
cause an international sensation and per- 
haps bring useful pressure to bear on other 
men who work underground. 

Bill’s willingness to go along with this 
plan, indeed to push it still further, would 
seem implausible were all the steps leading 
up to his decision not so meticulously por- 
trayed. DeLillo’s gifts—terse, electric dia- 
logue, descriptive passages of insidious 
beauty—have never been more apparent 
or put to better use. As it races toward sev- 
eral shattering conclusions, Mao II tri- 
umphs as a thriller of ideas. a | 


Pulp from 
The Woodpile 


WOODY ALLEN by Eric Lax 
Knopf; 386 pages; $24 
verything you ought to want to know 


E about Woody Allen you could find in 
the Playbill for his 1969 Broadway comedy, 
Play It Again, Sam: “Woody Allen is the 
son of a Latvian prince. He came to the 
United States as the result of a pogrom at 
which he was the only one to show up... 
He is the father of two children, although 
he denies it.” 

In drab fact, Woody Allen is the son of 
Martin Konigsberg, a Brooklyn butter- 
and-egg man. He is the father of Satchel 
O’Sullivan Farrow. He lives with, or across 
Central Park from, actress Mia Farrow. He 
was twice married and divorced, and kept 
significant company with another of his co- 
stars, Diane Keaton. You know this al- 
ready, and you won’t learn much more 
about his sleeping habits here. Eric Lax is 
no Kitty Kelley; he seems to believe, with 
Vladimir Nabokov, that “the best part of a 
writer’s biography is not the record of his 
adventures but the story of his style.” With 
Lax providing a sympathetic ear, Allen 
tells that story in piquant detail, from his 
early days writing one-liners for gossip col- 
umnists, through his stand-up comedy rou- 
tines in clubs and on TV, to his present 
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The name Mitsubishi means “Three Diamonds” — porates ETACS-IV""—a system that quiet- — engineering: from rigid passenger shell 
And for 75 years, the triple diamond has __ly extends ten courtesies, from automatic buffered by a crumple zone, to driver-side 
represented the company’s unbending  doorlock above 12 mph, to automatic —_ airbag and ABS anti-lock brakes’ 

quality standard. headlight shutoff All told, the Diamante offers more 


INTRODUCING DIAMANTE. 
A NEW LUXURY PERFORMANCE SEDAN, 
BRILLIANT IN EVERY FACET 


Now, on the eve of its diamond anniver- Every object in the cabin exudes _ performance, luxury and technological 
sary, Mitsubishi Motors proudly announces — quality, both to the eye and to the touch. —_ innovation than many established luxury 
the highest expression of that standard— The computer-designed front seats provide — cars. Even some costing considerably more. 
the new Diamante. A new luxury perfor- 
mance sedan so thoroughly accomplished, 
it has already won Japan's coveted “Car 
of the Year” award. Against a field that 
included the Acura Legend, Acura NSX and 
Infiniti G20 

Everywhere, the Diamante’s design 
reflects a quest for integration and balance 

Beginning with a V6 engine that is 
powerful, achieving 202 horsepower in the 
24-valve version. Yet also serenely smooth 
and quiet, befitting a luxury sedan 

Likewise, the suspension is fully inde- 
pendent, with a multi-link rear design, to 
strike a balance between tenacious road- extra support at anatomical centers of You are invited to take a test drive and 
holding and a gentle ride gravity. Virtually every luxury amenity is judge for yourself. Please call 1-800-447- 

These handling traits can be enhanced, available, from leather seating surfaces 4700 for your nearest Mitsubishi Motors 
in the Diamante LS, with optional Active- to complete prewiring for an optional —_ dealer. 

ECS” (electronically controlled suspension) cellular phone 


and TCL" {dual-mode traction control) Of course, this wealth of performance MITTSUBISHI a 


A gracious host, the Diamante incor- —_ and luxury is blended with exhaustive safety © The word is getting around? Gam 

















lonely eminence as the crafter of a distinc- 
tive, often distinguished body of films. 

He comes across as your basic nest of 
contradictions. His very name is a fiction 
(Woody Allen is the sort of name suitable 
for a Catskill jester, not a renowned au- 
teur), yet he strips himself naked in every 
film. A private person with an itch to dine 
out (at Elaine’s, at the Russian Tea 
Room), he wants to be admired but not ap- 
proached. He says he doesn’t read reviews 
of his work, yet he counts as one of the four 
most important people in his career Vin- 
cent Canby, the New York Times critic 
whose reviews have exhausted superlatives 
and sense in praise of Woody. He has few 
peers at the complex and honorable busi- 
ness of raising a laugh, yet he wants to play 
in the same league as Bergman, Bufuel, 
Kurosawa, to create “true literature.” On 
those occasions when he stops scaling 
Olympus and makes a popular comedy- 
drama such as Annie Hall or Hannah and 
Her Sisters, he feels a little cheap, like the 
Whore of Mensa (the main character and 
title of one of his funniest short stories)— 
as if he has undersold his gifts to win easy 
acclaim. 


Woody with adopted daughter Dylan in Venice 


He has long realized his tendency to 
play to the caviar crowd. When he was 
starting in stand-up comedy 31 years ago, 
his manager Jack Rollins told him, “You 
do lines only dogs can hear.” Reflecting on 
his first, butchered script, for What's New 
Pussycat, which became enormously popu- 
lar, Allen said, “If they had let me make it, 
I could have made it twice as funny and 
half as successful.” By this standard, Al- 
len’s Alice (U.S. gross: $7 million) is 40 
times as good as Home Alone (U.S. gross: 
$270 million). 

Lax gets all the anguish and accom- 
plishments down, in semismooth prose. 
Yet the suspicion nags that his highest pri- 
ority was not to embarrass his subject. Per- 
haps Woody Allen has lived an exemplary 
life, but nobility doesn’t make the pages 
burn, or even turn. One can’t help wishing 
that, Latvian prince or not, Allen had writ- 
ten his own life. It would have been as dif- 
ferent from this reverent read as stand-up 
[is from doze-off. —By Richard Corliss 
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Bugging 
Big Paul 


BOSS OF BOSSES 

by Joseph F. O’Brien and 

Andris Kurins; Simon & Schuster 
364 pages; $22.95 


n 1983, against considerable odds, the 

two FBI special agents who authored this 
slam-bang policier placed a bug in the Stat- 
en Island mansion of Paul (“the Pope”) 
Castellano, New York City’s boss of crime 
bosses. The tap eventually led to the indict- 
ment of Castellano, along with more than 
100 of his underlings, in the so-called Com- 
mission case. Joseph O’Brien and Andris 
Kurins did the honors, but more like court- 
iers than arresting officers. They took Cas- 
tellano to the federal court complex in 
Manhattan by a back way to avoid the 
flashbulbs. When the aging diabetic felt a 
little peckish, they secretly drove him to a 
favorite deli so he could enjoy a corned 
beef on rye with celery tonic. 

Such is the peculiar intimacy that de- 
velops between hunters and quarry. Big 
Paul Castellano, as the admiring authors 
describe him, had a certain gritty grandeur. 
There was one unshakable rule for his boys 
in the Gambino family: no dealing in 
drugs. He accepted fiscal tribute from his 
capos with the lofty dignity of an Indian 
raja being given his weight in gold by his 
subjects. And he could discuss, with almost 
Socratic detachment, the subtleties of 
when or whether to “whack” a customer 
who had fallen behind in paying the vig on 
an extortionate loan, 

The bug also disclosed weaknesses that 
led to the Pope’s downfall. Castellano in- 
stalled a flirty Colombian maid as his 
mistress—so flagrantly that his wife left 
him—thereby violating the unwritten Ma- 
fia law that girlfriends stay discreetly out of 
sight. He also named his murderous, vile- 
tempered driver, Tommy Bilotti, as his un- 
derboss and heir, a decision that infuriated 
members of the family. Within the Mob, 
word got out that Big Paul had lost touch. 
And so it was that Castellano and Bilotti 
were shot outside a fancy Manhattan steak 
house in December 1985. The gunsels were 
never caught. 

Boss of Bosses has an irritating quotient 
of macho G-man swagger, and some of 
ghostwriter Laurence Shames’ imagery is 
so hard-boiled it could be served at picnics. 
(When Gloria, the maid, dropped a steak 
into hot oil, “it sizzled like a soul in hell.”) 
But the story is fast paced, and the vivid vi- 
gnettes include the immortal words of a 
Cosa Nostra capo who was once asked if 
his beef shipments contained horsemeat. 
“Well,” he answered, “some of it moos and 
some of it don’t moo.” —By John Elson 











Cool tool: 55,000 BTUs and no fire hazard 


Take a Viking 
To Lunch 


The hottest thing in the chic 
kitchen is a $6,000 stove 


lenn Close had to have it. So did 

Oprah Winfrey. Bruce Springsteen 
wanted his own. John McEnroe and Lee Ia- 
cocca demanded—and got—the same thing 
the Boss did. Another boss, the Command- 
er in Chief, has one in his private quarters 
at the White House. In state-of-the-art 
kitchens everywhere, the Viking range has 
become the hottest stove around. 

The sought-after appliance is aimed at 
the serious cook with serious money (list 
price: as much as $6,800). The most popu- 
lar model is equipped with six porcelain- 
coated grates, a grill and two gas ovens 
(one with an infra-red broiler that reaches 
1500° F in 30 seconds). Going all out, it can 
simultaneously broil shrimp kabobs for an 
appetizer, warm the soup, roast the leg of 
lamb, grill swordfish, steam petits pois, 
simmer wild rice, sauté baby tomatoes, 
poach pears and flambé crépes suzette. 

The versatile Viking is strictly home- 
grown. Back in 1980, Mississippi contrac- 
tor Fred Carl Jr., with some prodding from 
his wife, designed a range with “zero clear- 
ance.” Translation: although the ovens 
produce a powerful 55,000 Brus, built-in 
insulation allows the stove to touch kitchen 
cabinets on either side. Gone was the fire 
hazard posed by overheated professional 
ranges, and so too the equatorial ambient 
temperature well known to chefs. Viking 
shipped its first models in 1986; they imme- 
diately caught on. 

Cooking-appliance sales dropped 15% 
last year, but Viking is back-ordered in ev- 
ery color variation. Recession worries? 
Not while Carl can argue that the Viking is 
also “a basic cooking machine.” For the 
hottest of stove leagues, of course. s 
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Visual Jazz from a Sharp Eye 








By ROBERT HUGHES 


R omare Bearden (1912-88) was one of 
the finest collagists of the 20th centu- 
ry and the most distinguished black visual 
artist America has so far produced: the 
only one, perhaps, who rivaled in his own 
time and field the achievements of Ralph 
Ellison and James Baldwin, Alvin Ailey 
and Arthur Mitchell, Earl Hines and Duke 
Ellington in theirs. His retrospective at the 
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Studio Museum in Harlem is an exhilarat- 
ing show marred by a sloppy catalog. This 
will not matter too much to the audience 
the exhibition will acquire as it moves 
around the museums of America, ending 
in 1993 in Washington. The art, as always, 
is what counts. 

Without making a real point, the cata- 
log strikes postures about the slights hand- 
ed down to Bearden by a hegemonic white 
art world. He had at least 10 museum shows 
in the last quarter-century of his career, 
including one in 1971 at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City. From 1964, 
| when he first displayed his photo-based 
collages at Cordier & Ekstrom gallery in 
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Aretrospective in Harlem illuminates the keen human 
observations of collagist Romare Bearden 


Manhattan, he had a steady market at high 
prices—not, certainly, the crazed inflation- 
ary ones of the ‘80s, but respectable all 
the same. Most artists would kill for this 
kind of neglect and misunderstanding. So 
what does the case for Bearden-as-unjustly- 
marginalized-artist rest on? Apparently his 
exclusion from the “mainstream” of Amer- 
ican art as defined by American white art 
historians, which happened, the catalog 
implies, because Bearden was black. 





Atruly lyrical zing: Three Folk Musicians, 1967, is the artist's riff on Picasso’s Three Musicians 


Now the concept of a “mainstream” is 
a phantom, an artifact of overcategorizing 
minds. The Tiber as a symbol of aesthetic 
transmission has been replaced by the Ev- 
erglades. The idea of the “mainstream” is 
kept alive by pluralists, rather as Stalin 
maintained the memory of Trotsky—as a 
bogey. But whatever prejudices and illu- 
sions “mainstream” thinking once depend- 
ed on, racism was not among them, and 
Bearden got left out of the history books 
because those who wrote them lacked the 
imagination to find a frame in which to put 
his work. Such was the fate of the reflec- 
tive, mildly conservative artist—which 
Bearden certainly was—in a culture dedi- 





cated to the proposition that only “radical” 
change matters. The complete institutional 
sweep made by Abstract Expressionism, by 
hostility to narrative and by the cult of the 
huge-object-as-spectacle rudely elbowed 
Bearden to the side. But this also hap- 
pened to a lot of fine artists who happened 
to be white: try finding references to Fair- 
field Porter’s work in the books of the time. 

The catalog’s nagging about the “main- 
stream” seems all the more pointless be- 
cause Bearden possessed a deep aesthetic 
education: he was immersed in the self-suf- 
ficient culture of Western painting from 
Giotto right through to his own time, as 
well as in African art. It may be that cura- 
tor Sharon F. Patton thought she was pay- 
ing him some kind of compliment in writ- 
ing that “like Pollock, de Kooning 
... and Rothko, Bearden, too, re- 
jected the modernist tradition,” 
but this is nonsense: none of those 
artists, Bearden least of all, did 
any such thing. 

Indeed, one of the most mov- 
ing aspects of his work is the way 
he thought constantly about his 
heritage, including that of Mod- 
ernism. This reflection sometimes 
becomes the essential subject of 
the collage. A particularly fine ex- 
ample is Artist with Painting and 
Model, 1981, a veritable love letter 
to Matisse. Bearden plays marvel- 
ously with the ambiguous nature 
of collage. The figure of the model 
is a reddish-brown silhouette, but 
the artist’s studies on the floor are 
real drawings of a standing mod- 
el—pencil on paper—pasted 
down, and the painter's white shirt 
is more used drawing paper whose 
accidental smudges become pur- 
posive shading: three levels of rep- 
resentation, to begin with. 

On the way to such images, 
Bearden traversed a lot of ground 
and did not find himself early. The 
son of intellectuals in New York 
City, themselves deeply involved in 
the Harlem renaissance of the '20s, 
Bearden spent long stretches of his 
boyhood and youth in the rural South and 
industrial Pittsburgh. The range of his ac- 
quaintance, from field hands, ironworkers 
and Storyville pimps to such heroes of black 
culture as Duke Ellington, was large: wild 
enough to make a novelist—or, in Bear- 
den’s case, to give the young artist an abid- 
ing love of actuality and pictorial anecdote 
that abstract art could not possibly satisfy. 

He went the route of many young 
American abstract painters in the late "30s 
and ‘40s: colonial Cubism diffused into 
wpa-style figure painting. His sympathies 
did not lie with Abstract Expressionism, 
the avant-garde style of ‘50s New York. 
“When Delacroix began to transcribe his 
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romantic vision,” Bearden wrote, “he had 
the heritage of Herder, Schelling, Schiller 
and all the French Romanticists who were 
of his time. So when I look at Stamos, Ba- 
ziotes and the rest, I wonder what point 
their work has, and to what end does it 
drive 

An excellent question, to which Bear- 
den found no answer. In 1951 he went to 
Paris and there suffered a severe attack of 
painter's block, from which he gradually ex- 
tricated himself by copying old masters and 
then, in the late 50s, doing derivative, pas- 
telly Ab-Ex pictures. What caused this crisis 
neither the exhibition nor its catalog indi- 
cates, But he got out of it through collage. 

Bearden’s largish photocollages of the 
‘60s and "70s remain his most distinctive 
work, for two reasons: their use of the me- 
dium and their sharply observant, full- 
blooded, encyclopedic imagery of black 
life. Since the work of artists like Max | 
Ernst, John Heartfield and Hannah Héch 
in the 1920s, collage had always been 
small—keyed to the 
actual size of the re- 
produced images in 
print, which the artist 
cut up and rear 
ranged. Bearden, 
however, had the 
original images, his 
source material, pho- 
tographically blown 
up so that the eyes, 
faces, hands and 
mouths could make 
Romare Bearden larger, more wall 

holding pictures. The | 





human features were all cut to a razor pro 
file, with sudden abutments, breaks and 
repetitions that functioned, for him, as a vi- 
sual equivalent to the jazz he loved 

Having moved to a larger scale, he 
could use paint more freely and combine 
his effects with the “pure” collage, the 
painted and cut sheets of paper without 
printed design, that his idol Matisse had 
employed in his last decoupages. Bearden 
was a gifted colorist whose yellows, deep 
ylues and fuchsias played against the pho- 
tographic gray and produced, in works like 
Three Folk Musicians, 1967 (his riff on Pi 
casso’s Three Musicians in MOMA), a truly 
yrical zing. But always the human effigy 
predominated: those crowded faces and 
bodies, shouting, working, grinning, mak- 
ing music, suffering, pressed with ebul- 
ience and awkward grace against the pic- 
ure plane like people on the other side of 
a window—Here | am! Notice me! “1 felt,” 
Bearden once explained, “that the Negro 
was becoming too much of an abstraction, 
rather than the reality that art can give a 
subject. What I've attempted to do is estab- 
lish a world through art in which the valid- 
ity of my Negro experience could live and 





make its own logic.” In this he succeeded, 
and the show is the proof we 
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High technology has 


finally conquere 


between your teeth. 


Youre looking at one of the most 
important advances in home dental care 
since the invention of the toothbrush. 

The INTERPLAK* Home Plaque 
Removal Instrument. 

After using it just once, your mouth 
will feel fresher and cleaner than it ever 
did with ordinary brushing. 

The INTERPLAK instrument 

cleans teeth nearly plaque-free. 

It's a scientific fact that if the plaque 
on your teeth isn't removed daily, it can 
lead to early gum disease and tooth 
decay. Clinical studies show that man- 
ual brushing removes only some of the 
plaque build-up. But those same studies 
prove that the INTERPLAK instrument 
cleans teeth nearly plaque-free, and 
reduces gingivitis to improve the health 
of your gums. 

Light years beyond 
the ordinary toothbrush. 

Manual and electric toothbrushes 
only clean up and down. Or back and 
forth. But the 
INTERPLAK 
instrument 
cleans circles 
around them 

INTERPLAK tufts clean from both, with 
betwen teeth and under the gums = patented 
design that's a stroke of genius. 

Ten tufts of bristles rotate 4200 
times a minute, reversing their direction 
46 times a second to literally scour 
away plaque and stimulate your gums. 

When the tufts reverse direction, 
the bristles extend fully, to clean deep 
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between teeth and under your gumline, 
with a cleaning action that's unsur- 
passed. And because the bristles are 
four times softer than the softest tooth- 
brush, they're no more abrasive than 
manual brushing with toothpaste. 

New wisdom in caring 

for your teeth. 

Dental professionals across the coun- 
try have endorsed the benefits of the 
INTERPLAK instrument. And they’ve 
recommended it to their patients. 

It's easy to use, cordless, and it re- 
charges itself every time you place it back 
in its stand. You can also buy interchange- 
able brush heads 
for the whole family. 
Ask your own dentist 
about the benefits. 

The INTERPLAK 
Home Plaque Re- 
moval Instrument, 
from Bausch & Lomb. 
The high tech 
answer to a down 
to earth need. 





IN TERPLAK , 
HOME PLAQUE REMOVAL INSTRUMENT 


The INTERPLAK Home Plaque Removal 





INTERPLAK® is the registered trademarh of the Bausch & Lomb Oral Care Devisson 
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Hold On to Your Joysticks 





Nintendo’s powerful new game system could get zapped 


Ss ometime in the next few months, 
an argument is going to break 
out in the 30 million families infected 
by the Nintendo video-game craze. 
The kids, primed by saturation adver- 
tising, are going to tell their parents 
they “gotta have” the awesome new 
16-bit Nintendo system for Christ- 
mas. The parents, remembering the 
hundreds of dollars they have invest- 
ed in the old 8-bit Nintendo, are go- 
ing to say, “No way.” 

Nintendo last week began taking 
bets on how many kids are going to 
win that argument. At the Summer 
Consumer Electronics Show in Chi- 





cago, the purveyor of the world’s Mariois even more super, but will he sell? 


most successful electronic-game sys- 

tem unveiled its long-awaited successor: a 
gray plastic book-size box called the Super 
Nintendo Entertainment System. When it 
becomes available in September, Super 
NES will cost $199.95 (twice the price of 
the old NES) for the basic game machine, 
two hand-held controllers, the latest Super 
Mario Bros, adventure and a $50 coupon 
for another game. The machine will also be 
backed by a $95 million nonstop marketing 
blitz designed to convince every American 


Whiz! Zoom! 
Crash! Ouch! 


Aspeedy sport takes a brisk 
and painful toll 


rt ere they come, whizzing along city 
streets and suburban roadways by the 
thousands. Then, watch out, there they go, 
down on the pavement, writhing in pain. 
This year about | million people—twice as 
many as last year—are dashing around on 
“in-line” blades, the ice skates on wheels, 
and casualties are mounting. Health offi- 
cials, roller buffs and the $150 million in- 
dustry are growing concerned at the rising 
number of fractures, sprains and contu- 
sions as throngs of wobbly tyros fasten on 
the high-speed, tricky devices. 

On one recent weekend, New York 
City’s Lenox Hill Hospital treated 17 
bladers for injuries. On the West Coast, 
about a dozen in-line skaters show up at the 
Santa Monica Hospital emergency room 
every weekend, and in San Francisco, David 
Miles, who coordinates Golden Gate Park’s 
roller-skating patrol, says that up to 15 skat- 











preadolescent that life without 16 bits 
wouldn't be worth living. 

It’s not going to be an easy sell. In 
theory, the more powerful computer chip 
at the heart of Super NES can generate 
games with richer colors, clearer sound, 
faster action and more sophisticated play. 
A 16-bit chip, for example, can create 
32,768 colors, compared with 52 for an 
8-bit chip. But it’s going to be hard to see 
those improvements on the fuzzy family 





Down and out in Manhattan's Central Park 


ers are hurt cach day. Wherever the acci- 
dents occur, the injury list is the same: frac- 
tures of the wrists and elbows and badly 
banged-up knees and ankles. Overall, esti- 
mates Manhattan orthopedic surgeon Dr. 
Pierce Ferriter, “we're seeing 10 times the 
number we saw last year.” 
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| TVs most Nintendo sets are plugged into. 


And because the original Nintendo—and a 
portable successor called Game Boy—uses 
different chips, the old games won’t work 
in the new machine, rendering 200 million 
cartridges obsolete. 

More worrisome for Nintendo 
are signs that the video-game frenzy 
the Japanese-owned company stirred 
up over the past five years may be 
starting to fizzle. Sales of the old Nin- | 
tendo system have fallen off sharply 
(down 46% in the first half of 1991), 
and discount tags have replaced 
SOLD OUT Signs in toy stores across 
the U.S. “I played all the games so 
much, I just got bored with them,” 
says Tomas Romano, 9, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He and his friends now prefer 
Little League baseball. 

Nintendo should be able to drum 
up enough excitement to sell out this 
year’s supply of 2 million Super NES 
sets. What's less clear is how long that 
enthusiasm will last. At best, say analysts, 
over the next five years Nintendo will sell 
about two-thirds as many of the new sys- 





| tems as it sold of the old. At worst, Nin- 


tendo could end up like Atari, which in the 
early 1980s tried to replace a wildly success- 
ful video-game player with one that was 
more powerful but incompatible. Atari end- 
ed up with a mountain of unsold game car- 
tridges that got loaded onto dump trucks 
and used as landfill. —-By Philip Elmer-Dewitt 





The thrill and the problem with in-line 
skates is that they go much faster—up to 30 
m.p.h.—than roller skates and are difficult 
to stop. Most accidents involve first timers 
who have had little or no instruction. And 
though there is good protective gear avail- | 
able, a majority of bladers prefer to breeze | 
along unpadded. The most feared injuries | 





"| are to the head, yet few bladers will deign 


to don helmets. “They're hot inside and 
mess up your hair,” says Neil Feineman, 
author of a how-to book for skaters enti- 
tled Wheel Excitement. Although he always 
wears a helmet in street traffic, Feineman 
adds, “They're hard on the Walkmans.” 
The Minnesota company that started 
the craze, Rollerblade, Inc., is concerned 
about the rising tally. This week it kicks 
off a nationwide “SkateSmart Month” to 
urge skaters to use protective equipment, 
learn proper use of the skates and obey 
road rules. Manhattan has set speed limits 
for bladers in Central Park, and Hunting- 
ton Beach, Calif., has banned them from 
business districts. A smart move by re- 
tailers might be to tack a few dollars onto 
the tab for the pricey wheels (up to $350) 
and include an hour or two of well-padded 








lessons, —By Emily Mitchell. 
Reported by Idelle Davidson/Los Angeles and 
Linda Williams/New York 
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The stately Diamond Lady evokes memories of a more daring but less threatening era; inside th 


River Towns Take a Risky Gamble _ 


Floating casinos offer fun, nostalgia and America’s trendiest new way to lure 
tourists, but they may be a bad bet for communities trying to cash in 











By JILL SMOLOWE 





ark Twain and Charlie Chaplin 
look-alikes, trailed by a freckle- 
faced Huck Finn, greet passen- 
gers as they come up the gangplank of the 
Mississippi River's newest paddle-wheeler, 
Emerald Lady. A Dixieland band lays down 
tune after tune, while a jokester on stilts 
tosses colorful doubloons. Waitresses with 
feathers jutting from their hair sashay 
through wood-paneled rooms, offering 
cocktails. As the riverboat pulls out of Fort 
Madison, lowa, and steams up and down 
the Mississippi on a three-hour excursion 
into the 19th century, it is easy to get swept 
up in the hoopla. So easy that one can al- 
| most forget what this anachronistic cruise 
is really about: money and risk. 

With the launch of the Emerald Lady 
last month, Fort Madison became the 
fourth of lowa’s Mississippi River towns to 
take a chance on riverboat gambling as a 
lure for tourism and a cure for economic 
woes. The others launched floating casinos 
on April Fools’ Day. Now all are praying 
the joke won't be on them. lowa’s notion of 
melding nostalgic river travel with Ameri- 
ca’s gambling addiction is already stoking 
competition up and down the river. 
Among the potential ventures: 

@ IMlinois has approved 10 riverboat gam- 
bling licenses, good for two vessels each. 
The first boat could cruise from Alton this 
summer. Unlike lowa, where passengers 


76 


are limited by law to $200 in losses per 


| cruise, those in Illinois will be able to place 


unlimited bets. 
@ Mississippi has also approved unlimited 


| betting on the water but has yet to issue any 


operating licenses. 

@ Missouri will put riverboat gambling to a 
state vote. As proposed, passengers would 
have a $500 cap on their daily losses. 

@ Louisiana's legislature is considering a 
bill that would authorize up to 15 paddle- 
wheel gambling boats. Governor Buddy 
Roemer supports the idea. 

@ Indiana, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 
are also considering variations on the same 
risky business for their rivers. 

Why are so many states willing to wager 
on something as chancy as novelty gam- 
bling? In a word: desperation. Towns on 
the northern reaches of the Mississippi 
were battered hard in the Rust Belt shake- 
out of the early '80s, and the oil bust has 
left Louisiana’s coffers depleted. Hit again 
by the current recession, local govern- 
ments are eager for any kind of develop- 
ment that will attract tourists and restore 
sagging tax rolls. Legislators are keenly 
aware that gambling is among the coun- 
try’s fastest-growing industries—expected 
to be worth $278 billion this year alone— 
and they want a piece of that action. 

The romantic aura of the mighty Mis- 
sissippi provides additional appeal. By 
harking back to the time of frock-coated 
dandies and hoopskirted belles, the mod- 
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ern riverboats evoke memories of an era at 
once more daring and less threatening. “A 
riverboat is nostalgia, Americana,” says 
John Connelly, owner of the gaudy Presi- 
dent, a 297-ft. five-decker that docks in 
Davenport, lowa. “A gambling casino is 
something completely different.” 


o far, lowa’s boats, with low betting 
limits and small capacities (Emerald 
Lady can comfortably accommodate 


only 700 passengers; President, 1,600), pose 


little threat to Las Vegas and Atlantic City. 
But as the new industry expands, it could 
change America’s recreation and travel pat- 
terns, drawing tourists and gamblers away 
from the tawdry glitz of traditional gam- 
bling towns. To prevent the seediness and 
crime that often accompany casino gam- 
bling, Iowa legislators have capped wagers 
at $5, and Fort Madison’s planning and zon- 
ing board is drafting a new ordinance to ban 
neon signs. “This is a family affair,” says 
Dick Canella, a member of the lowa Racing 
and Gaming Commission. 

But for how long? Though the paddle 
wheels have barely started churning, a riv- 
erboat race has begun. Illinois is trumpet- 
ing the enticements of unlimited wagering 
and dismissing its lowa competition as 
penny-ante stuff for beginners. “The bet- 
tor is the loser when you have a limit,” says 
Illinois state senator Denny Jacobs. 
“There’s no way for him to win back his 
money in a four-hour cruise.” 








.» - passengers, like these aboard the President, indulge their passion and fuel one of America’s fastest-growing industries 





The competitive hype points to a harsh 
reality: as surely as a flush beats a straight, 
some of the riverboat ventures are destined 
to fold. “I am concerned about saturation if 
every State gets it,” admits Bernard Gold- 
stein, owner of Emerald Lady and Diamond 
Lady, which docks in Bettendorf, lowa. Mi- 
chael Jones, director of the Illinois state lot- 
tery through the mid-1980s, warns that the 
potential audience for the novelty cruises 
may be smaller than boosters imagine. For 
one thing, he notes, lottery players and 
higher-stakes gamblers are different ani- 
mals, While lottery enthusiasts 
may sample riverboat gambling 
once or twice, they are unlikely 
to be repeat clients. 

Depressed towns like Fort 
Madison (pop. 11,200), the 
original home of the Sheaffer 
Pen Co., are nevertheless will- 
ing to gamble on their future. 
The town has already known 
its share of heartbreak. In 
1976 lightning struck the local 
J.C. Penney outlet and burned 






WISCONSIN) 


as $300,000—if the venture succeeds. 

So far, so good. More than 500 work- 
ers—mostly waitresses, croupiers and main- 
tenance staff—were employed for Emerald 
Lady’s launching, and Fort Madison has 
benefited from the 40% rise in tourist infor- 
mation requests statewide. Local officials 
trust that their investment will be covered 
by the ship’s dock fees, a 0.5% tax on gross 
gambling receipts and a 50¢ charge the 
town levies on each passenger. “The boat 
is breathing new life and enthusiasm into 
the town,” says Father Robert McAleer of 


_ St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 

y A Church. “There's exuberance 
u) over something new.” 

an Yet there are those who 

doubt the town will be able to 


meet its annual interest pay- 
/ \ ments of $240,000 on the bond 
| and fear Fort Madison could 
one day be jilted by the Emer- 
ald Lady. “The fact that Illinois 
has high-stakes gambling could 
leave us high and dry,” says 
John Hansman, a local histori- 


IND 


it down; it was never rebuilt. MISSOURI , an. “The boat could move to a 
Through the 1980s, the town’s _™ — jucrative market where there 
largest employers—Sheaffer amt isn’t a limit on bets.” 

and Chevron—staged devas- To avert that danger, 
tating layoffs. Although citi- ARKANSAS should Iowa lift its betting lim- 
zens liked to boast that Fort its? Will the next step for Illi- 
Madison was “a place where MISSISSIPPI nois be casinos on land, as one 
you can raise kids,” many Chicago-area mayor has al- 
drifted away; since 1987 the ready proposed? Will Iowa 
town’s tax base has dwindled Lou then have to follow suit? Even- 
20%. To attract Goldstein and = p_—-~ Owens tually, the competition to pro- 
his $10 million Emerald Lady, wemwwrie vide more forms of gambling 
Fort Madison floated a $2.2 Casinos already could spawn the very type of 
million bond issue that afloat blight the floating casinos were 
financed a waterside pavilion, Riverboat gambling designed to prevent: crime, 
a walkway and parking lots. approved prostitution and sex shops. 

In return, city fathers expect Considering The charm of the paddle- 
annual revenues of as much legalization wheel ventures also disguises 
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the fact that they are another major step in 
the American gambling addiction. Every 
state, save Utah and Hawaii, has legalized 
lotteries or some other form of betting. 
Given the myriad opportunities to blow 
the rent check on games of chance, do 
states want to offer taxpayers further en- 
couragement to speculate idly rather than 
invest soundly? “We have a gaming men- 
tality,” argues state senator Jacobs. “We're 
bringing it out of the closet and into the 
public eye, where it can be taxed.” But 
states are doing more than catering to an 
existing demand. “This country has been 
thrown into a love affair with gambling be- 
cause the states are pushing it hard,” ar- 
gues Durand Jacobs, a psychologist and 
gambling-industry analyst. 

I, Nelson Rose, a law professor at Cali- 
fornia’s Whittier College and an expert on 
gambling law, calls the riverboat fever “ca- 
sinos by subterfuge.” With betting camou- 
flaged as tourism, more and more people 
will join in, only to find that it can have 
painful personal and social costs, “Gam- 
bling begets gambling,” he says. Eventual- 
ly, he predicts, wagering will decline, but 
only after it has become so pervasive and 
so riddled with corruption that Americans | 
revolt against the trend. 





or citizens of small towns like Fort 

Madison, there is no sign of revolt in 

sight. They are betting that after the | 
initial excitement dies down, there will still 
be a demand for their new wares. And they 
are wagering that when the tourists de- 
scend, the influx will not grossly alter the 
character of their towns. The roll of the 
dice is enticing. But as any savvy player 
at a gaming table knows, the odds in the 
long run are never as good as the initial 
excitement. | —Reported by Ricardo Chavira/ 
Washington and Tom Curry/Fort Madison 








Tomorrow 
Comes 
At Last 


We last saw her, weary and 
downtrodden, on page 1037, 
declaring “Tomorrow, I'll 
think of some way to get him 
back. After all, tomorrow is 
another day.” Now tomor- 
row has finally come for 
Scarlett O'Hara, the feisty 
heroine of Margaret Mitch- 
ell’s Gone With the Wind. 
And it couldn't be soon 
enough for the millions of 
fans who have been musing 
for 55 years on what she did 
after Rhett Butler told her 
he didn’t “give a damn.” 
Four years in the making 
and published a year later 
than expected, Scarlett by 
Alexandra Ripley will finally 
be out in September. The 


novel picks up where GWTW 


left off, or so one can assume, 
Ripley isn’t allowed to talk 
about it. “I’m terrible at 
keeping secrets,” she says, 
“but I gave my word to the 
Mitchell estate lawyers, and 
they'd rip my tongue out with 
hot pincers if I talked.” The 


























secrecy also meant security 

~ i 7 j 7 
precautions for Ripley, 57. 
She did all her writing in long- 
hand (“I am not machine 
compatible,” she says). But in 
order to prevent leaks, she 





It’s the Kitty Show! 


Author Kitty Kelley has put it 
to the lot of them—Jackie 
Onassis, Frank Sinatra and 
most recently Nancy Rea- 
gan. So who would want to 
sit opposite her on a talk- 
show hot seat? Lots of celeb- 
rities, according to MCA TV 
president Shelly Schwab. 
The company, which oddly 
enough soon begins produc- 


ing a show starring young 
Ron Reagan, is planning a 
syndicated talk show with 
Kelley as host, to debut in 
1992, Schwab is counting on 
Kelley’s exposure from the 
Reagan tome to snag a large 
audience. And he insists the 
guests have no need to fear: 
“The show is not going to be 
a TV version of her books.” 








couldn’t use her usu- 
al typists for Scarlett. 
Instead her two daughters 
had to type and retype the 
entire work. “They will nev- 
er let me forget it,” quipped 


Vindicated 


You don't mess with Liz, 
and if you do, you'd 
better get your facts 
straight. Leave it to 
the National Enquirer to 
learn the hard way. ELIZ- 
ABETH TAYLOR sued 
the tabloid after it pub- 
lished reports of her 


“boozing it up" while be- 
ing hospitalized for 
pneumonia. The two 


sides settled last week, 
and the tabloid even 
apologized after its re- 
view of Taylor’s medical 
records showed the sto- 
ries to be wrong. “I feel 
completely vindicated,” 
Taylor said. How much 
she's getting paid is a 
secret, but her lawyer 
says, “Elizabeth is very 
happy, and only the big- 
gest and the best makes 
her happy.” 
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the author, who lives near 
Richmond. 

Though thrilled at having 
been the one chosen to pen 
the sequel (“I was so terrified 
some Yankee was going to 
do it,” she says), Ripley does 
feel the awesome burden of 
satisfying GWTW fans. The 
author of several best-selling 
historical novels says she re- 
read Mitchell’s work four 
times and copied out more 
than 300 pages of the original 
prose to get a feel for its 
style. “As a writer she broke 
every rule, using different 
tenses in the same paragraph 
and mixing points 
of view,” Ripley 
points out. “I had to 
train myself to do 
the same.” She 
brushes off pub- 
lished rumors that 
the book’s delay 
was due to a poor 
manuscript. “For 
people who love 
Gone With the 
Wind, this will be 





more of the same thing. It 
really is a very good read.” 
But it has to be. Practically 
the whole world awaits it. 
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Financial institutions 
judge you by your 
credit rating. Shouldn't 
you do the same to us? 


It only makes sense for you to be as careful with your money as we are 

with ours. That’s why we encourage you to check up on us before you ever 

spend a cent with us on insurance. Be 

Ere eure ss certain we'll be able to pay any claims. 

Make sure that we’ll be here when 
you need us. 

Fortunately, there are three 


independent organizations that can 





help you find out what you neec 


to know. Each 





year, Standard 

& Poor’s rates insurance companies on their 
claims-paying ability. A.M. Best focuses on 
financial strength. And Moody’s looks at the 
degree of credit risk. 


You'll be interested 





to note that all three 
firms have awarded New York Life Insurance 





ke insurer's financial position and Company the highest ratings possible. 

e's Rating of A+ (Superior. Proof positive that a cautious approach to 
money pays off in 
the long run. 


For information 





on any of our products and services, call your | The Company You Keep? | 
The C You Keep? 
local New York Life agent or 1-800-695-4331. ene ne re 


© 1991 New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenuc New York, N_Y. 10010. All rights reserved 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 





